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FROM COAST TO COAST 

Special Train Will Bring Women 
From California to New York for 
Suffrage Parade 





The “California Suffrage Special,” 
decorated with the colors of the Wom- 
en’s Pclitical Union, will come into 
New York City on the morning of 
May 4, bearing a large crowd of wom- 
en voters, who will come all the way 
from the Pacific Coast to march in 
the suffrage parade. Women from 
other Western States will also be 
on board, as the special will make 
several stops to take in would-be 
marchers along the way. 

The union announces that the 
speakers at its political mass meeting 
on March 21 will be Senator Robert 
M. La Follette of Wisconsin, State 
Senator Jesiah Newcomb of New York 
and Senator Rucker of Colorado. 





CHEERS AND CASH ARE 
GIVEN FOR WISCONSIN 


New York Suffragists Hold Big Meet- 
ing and Raise $2755 to Aid Cam- 
paign in Badger State—W. Morgan 
Shuster Speaks for Suffrage and 
Praises the Women of Persia 





Two thousand suffragists are re- 
ported to have crowded into the large 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor at the 
meeting held in New York last week 
raise funds for the Wisconsin 
campaign. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, president of 
the N. A. W. S. A., presided. She 
said she was glad to see so many 
It reminded her of a suffrage 
once held—because it 
was so different. -On the other acca 
sion there was no one present but the 


to 


present. 
meeting she 


janitor. However, after she had talked 
with him half an hour he was con- 
verted. have been working 
more than half a 
laughed and 
sometimes taken seriously. 
“A little niece of mine came home 


Women 


for this cause for 


century, sometimes at 


from school the other day and told 
her mother that she thought she 
would have to give up being a suffra 
gist. 

‘*‘Do you think Aunt Anna would 


care very much?’ she asked. 

“Her mother told her she was sure 
I would feel badly to know she had 
changed. 

“*Then I'd better not tell her,’ said 
the child. ‘I hate to tell her, but the 
truth is the other girls laugh at me 
so I don’t think I can stand it any 


longer.’ 
“Her small sister spoke up. ‘You 
ought to be ashamed,’ she said. 


‘Why, Aunt Anna has been laughed at 
hundreds of years!’” 

Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict ap- 
pealed for $27,000 to be used in or- 
ganizing. She said, “A victory in 
Wisconsin means a victory in New 
York, and New York should help the 
first State this side of the Mississippi 
river to win.” 

In a simple and sincere address she 
submitted her proposition to the au- 
dience and it was met with enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The other speakers on the pro- 
gram were Dorothy Dix, Peter Finley 
Dunne (Mr. Dooley), Samuel Unter- 
myer and Max Eastman. Mr. Unter- 
myer could not come, but he sent a 
check and the manuscript of his ad- 
dress, which was read. Mr. Unter- 
myer expressed strong dissent from 
the assertion often made by the Antis 
that women now get more than jus- 
tice under the law. The distinguished 
lawyer wrote: 

“The allowances made by the courts 
to deserted and betrayed wives are 
grotesquely inadequate. Under our 
divorce laws, as administered by the 
courts, the wife is absolutely at the 
mercy of her husband. After he has 
taken the best part of her life he can 
put upon her the pressure necessary 


(Concluded on*Page 74) 





THE KIND OF WOMAN WHO WANTS 10 VOTE 


our creation with the help of man. 


SELMA LAGERLOF 


Women must enter all fields, if the State is ever to be beloved like the home. 


The great master-work, the State, wil 


seriousness he takes woman as his helper.—Selma Lagerlof. 





Our little master-work, the home, was 


be perfected by man when in all 








RUSH OF WOMEN 
OVERTAXES OFFICE 





San Francisco Election Commission 
Has to Employ Additional Deputies 
—Temporary Work for Unemployed 
One Good Result of Suffrage 





The Election Commission in San 
Francisco has had to employ a large 
extra force of clerks to register the 
many women who want to vote. The 
Call of that city says: 





Temporary employment at a fair 
compensation for about 100 unem- 
ployed men and women is one of the 
immediate benefits flowing from the 
San Francisco women’s interest in 
perfecting their right of suffrage. 

Registrar’s Office Overwhelmed 

The women have descended upon 
the registrar’s office for enrolment in 
such numbers that the clerical force, 
augmented by almost 50 temporary 
deputies, is unable to handle the busi- 
ness. 

With a force of 45 deputy registrars 
on duty, Registrar Zemansky has been 
able to accommodate the public, but 
the enrolment work has been so heavy 
that there have been neither clerks 


(Concluded on Page 78) 





TEACHERS WANT VOTES 





if They Are Able to Educate Voters, 
They Are Able to Cast Their Own 
Ballots 





The Central Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation declared for woman suffrage 
at its recent meeting in Hutchinson. 





THE QUAKER .CITY BAZAR 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 
A Crowded Attendance, Many Attrac- 


tions and Large Profits—Mayor’s 
Wife Opens the Fair 








The big Suffrage Bazar held last 
week in Harticultural Hall, Philadel- 
phia, was a great success, artistically, 
educationally and financially. Thou- 
sands of people attended every day. 
Mrs. Lucretia L. Blankenburg, wife of 
the Mayor, opened the Bazar with an 
address of welcome, standing at the 
head of the wide marble stairway. 
She said: “I cannot address you as 
fellow-citizens. I wish I could, but, 
with Lincoln, I believe that ‘the na- 
tion cannot live on in injustice. Let 
the people know the truth and the 
country is saved.’” 

Among the features of interest were 


(Concluded on Page 74) 





MEN’S LEAGUE DINES 





Chivalrous Brothers, Old and Young, 
From Harvard, Yale and Elsewhere, 
Rejoice in Progress and Talk Votes 
for Women—Send Birthday Greet- 
ing to W. D. Howells 





While Edward Howard Griggs was 
telling one Boston audience about the 
Arthurian chivalry last week, the 
Massachusetts Men’s League for Wom- 
an Suffrage was demonstrating the 
new chivalry at The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. The occasion was 4 din- 
ner given by the League to celebrate 
the victories of the past few months 
and to lock forward with hope to vic- 
tories in six other States in the near 
future. 


A Suffragist of 80 Years 

Edwin D. Mead presided, and 
spoke of the devotion of all the 
League’s members to their cause. Mr. 
Frank Sanborn of Concord, distin- 
guished advccete of 80 years, was the 


Mr. 


ACRES OF BROKEN GLASS 





A Thousand Women From All Over 
England Gather in London and Sud- 
denly Smash 500 Windows—Un- 
precedented Scenes—Mrs. Pank- 
hurst in Jail 


A despatch to the New York Times, 
dated March 1, says: 

Never since plate glass was invent- 
ed has there been such a smashing 
and shattering of it as was witnessed 
this evening when the suffragettes 
went out on a window-breaking raid in 
the West End of London. 

The Strand, Haymarket, 
Bond, Oxford, and Regent streets 
round about 6 o’clock presented ex- 
traordinary scenes. From every part 
of the crowded and brilliantly lighted 
Streets came a crash of splintered 


Piccadilly, 


glass. People started as a window 
shattered at their side. Suddenly 
there was another crash in front of 


them, on the other side of the street, 
behind—every where. 
Scared shop assistants 
ning out to the pavement. 
stopped. 
and that. 
Five minutes later the streets were 


came run- 
Traffic was 


Policemen sprang this way 


a procession of, excited groups, each 
surrounding a woman window-wrecker 
who was being led in custody to the 
nearest police station. The 
numbered 148. 

The Police Were Caught Napping 

This latest exploit of the suffra- 
gettes took the police entirely by sur- 
prise, 


arrests 


A demonstration was expected 
Monday, but even if a 
been given, it 
cult to prevent 
lay’s plan. 


warning had 
have been diffi- 
of to- 


would 
the execution 


Carried Missiles in Muffs 
The wrecking was carried by 
women walking singly or by twos and 
threes, who had hammers 
concealed in their muffs and handbags. 
Until they actually smashed a window 


out 
stones or 
there was nothing in their behavior to 


show that they 
shoppers. 


were not peaceable 


Mrs, Pankhurst’s Part in It 
While the great shopping streets of 
London were being reduced to desola- 
tion, Mrs. Pankhurst, with two other 
women, drove to Downing street in a 
motor car which they hired early in 
the afternoon. They rang the bell of 


No. 10, and handed the servant a let- 
ter addressed to Mr. Asquith, the 
Premier. They then hurled two 


stones through the door into the hall, 
and also broke two small, square 
panes of the old-fashioned windows on 
the ground floor. 

The constables on duty seized the 
women and hurried them toward the 
Cannon Row Police Station. On their 
way past the Home Office Mrs. Pank- 
hurst wrenched her arm from the con- 
stable’s and threw another stone 
through one of the windows. The 
other women meanwhile damaged the 
windows of the Colonial Office. 

Some women drove in fashionable 
vehicles to certain establishments, 
and, when being ushered in as osten- 
sible purchasers, suddenly produced 
hammers and stones from their muffs 
and hurled them through the windows. 

Imitated the Coal Miners 


Saturday, March 2.—Be- 
cause the coal miners had been able 
to gain Government recognition of 
their grievances by threatening the 
business of the country, the suffra- 
gettes late yesterday afternoon also 
entered upon a policy of disturbing 
trade by smashing shop windows. 
They carried out their plan suddenly 
and with such ardor that they brought 
consternation to the merchants of the 
most prosperous shopping district of 
the city, paralyzed business at the 


London, 





first speaker, and the audience rose 
to receive him. He spoke with wit 
and fire, and referred to many famous 
suffragists of the last half century, 
whom he. had personally known. 


(Conctuded on Page 74) 





busiest hour of the day and caused 
heavy financial losses. 

The police were taken unawares by 
the onslaught of the women, and be- 
fore they were able to muster their 


(Concluded on Page 79) 










WOMEN TO MEN 
- a “pe 
By Miriam Allen De Ford 


We are they that wept at Babylon, 

And still are they that weep; 

We have watched the cradles of the 
world, 

And hushed its sick to sleep; 

We have served your folly and desire, 

And drunk your cruel will; 

You have smiled on us with far con- 
tent:— 

Are you smiling still? 










We were slaves most fit for Solomon, 

That now can call you kin; 

It was strength of soul and many 
years 

That changed us so within 

The strength of those you killed with 
scorn, 

The years you could not kill; 

Steep were the stairs to climb, and 
h oS 


Are you smiling still? 


We have shared your salt of loyalty, 
And eaten of its bread; 
We have died with you for Freedom’s 


sake, 

And gained it, being dead: 

You have drawn from out our breasts 
your life, 

The life you use so ill: 

We are they that bore you in the 
night: — 

Are you smiling still? 

—The Woman Voter. 





MR. ROOSEVELT ON 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 





He Should Exhort Women on Their 
Duty to Vote 





So good an editorial on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s woman suffrage attitude lately 
appeared in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican that the Springfield Wom- 
an Suffrage League has reprinted it as 
a tract. It says, in part: 

Assuming as he does that a vast 
number of women are not interested 
in public affairs, he has no word of 
disapproval for women of that charac- 
ter. Men who are indifferent to their 
public duties and their obligations to 
the commonwealth he never fails to 
condemn. A large portion of his ut- 
terances for 25 years has been denun- 
ciation of the citizens who shirked and 
left the affairs of state to those who 
made a profession of politics. The 
shirk has always been classed with 
the weakling, the coward and the 
molly-ceddle, as he richly deserved to 
be. Men have had the doctrine of 
duty to the State preached to them 
with a vehemence that would have 
done credit to John Knox or Savona- 
rola. Can anyone imagine Mr. Roose- 
velt suddenly repudiating his own 
sacred principle of duty and service 
by saying: “I believe in men’s suf- 
frage wherever they want it. Where 
they do not want it, the suffrage 
sheuld not be forced upon them.” 

All women do not want the ballot; 
but who can prove that all men ever 
wanted it? Many women are indif- 
ferent to the suffrage and wish to es- 
cape the responsibilities connected 
with it; but can we not prove by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own speeches during the 
past quarter century that many men 
are to be despised and scorned and 
lashed and held up to public oppro- 
brium because of their indifference to 
their public obligations? Isn’t the 
boss and the grafter and the muddler 
in politics largely the product of the 
male species’ selfish desire not to be 
bothered with the business which is 
everybody’s business? 

Mr. Reosevelt ought to deliver an 
address or write an editorial on the 
duty of women to concern themselves 
with affairs of State, somewhat in the 
line of his numerous excoriations of 
the male citizens who have justly 
earned his disfavor for “not wanting” 
to meet their civic obligations. 

Mr. Roosevelt is just the one to 
preach to indifferent, selfish, shirking 
women the same doctrine of duty and 
service to the State that he has so 
long preached to indifferent, selfish, 
shirking men. It is nonsense to as- 
sume that because woman’s sphere is 
the home, it is woman’s only sphere— 
quite as nonsensical, indeed, as lo as- 
sume that because a man’s sphere is 
breadwinning in the field, the shop 
and the market place, it is a man’s 
only sphere. The home as much as 
the factory gets its protection from 
the State. Without the foundation of 
social order which the State furnishes, 
the home would have a precarious ex- 
istence. Every interest a woman has 
in her home and family, not to men- 
tion her economic interests if she be 
an independent breadwinner, is in 





* ry =. . 
is a delusion, handed) pee 
age of the a owe 
woman’s protector edly 
a th oe wes 
limited sense, for the protector of both 
is that wonderful erganization count- 
less centuries have developed, which 
we know as government... It is a wom- 
an’s business to be interested in it, to 
be concerned in it, to want to serve it 
and aid it and strengthen it against 
all the antisocial forces of the time: 
The more women there are content 
to be merely ornamental passengers, 
the more women there are who want 
to shirk the obligations and duties of 
that larger and broader life beyond 
their households and clubs, the more 
probable is the ultimate failure of 
modern democracy. For such women 
do not carry their own weight in a 
modern society whose political organ- 
ization is one of self-government. 4 
The ballot presents the simplest 
and as well the only effective and 
practical agency for the performance 
of those duties to the State which the 
mass of mature women in a democ- 
racy should feel themselves called up- 
on to perform. They can never fur- 
nish a substitute for it that really 
counts. Women must dare to meet 
the demands which this new age is 
pressing upon them. 





COLLEGE WOMEN HELP 


Oregon Campaign Spreading Rapidly— 
Three-Fourths of College Women for 
Equal Suffrage— Campaign Head- 
quarters Opened and Ten Thousand 
Buttons Ordered 








At the business mé@eting of the Port- 
land Woman’s Club on Feb. 23 the 
equal ‘suffrage campaign committee 
reported the establishment of Cam- 
paign Headquarters in the Rothschild 
building, Fourth and Washington 
streets, in charge of a secretary, Mrs. 
W. P. Strandborg. Many business 
houses are becoming interested in 
this campaign. The office has been 
furnished free of charge by a leading 
furniture firm; one large department 
store will carry equal suffrage adver- 
tisements; another store has promised 
to devote window displays to the 
cause. 

Ten thousand equal suffrage buttons 
have been ordered for free distribu- 
tion. The committee intends to make 
this new Headquarters a sort of clear- 
ing-house for the local suffrage move- 
ment, and to affiliate with all other 
suffrage groups and clubs throughout 
the State. 

The Portland Oregonian says: 

“The uprising in favor of woman 
suffrage among the college women of 
the State is in the very nature of 
things, and was to be expected. Most 
of the college women of this State 
have graduated from co-educational 
universities, where they have taken 
rank among men in intelligence and 
scholarship. Their asscciation with 
men in class, upon the campus, in the 
library and in social functions has in- 
stilled into their minds, without effort 
or question, the principles of equality 
in the important things of life for 
which culture stands, and the useful- 
ness toward which college training 
tends. While possibly not considering 
in this connection the question cf suf- 
frage, it is idle to expect that when 
this question is presented to them 
they will not instinctively indorse it 
as a part of the general scheme of 
equal rights. Of course all will not 
indorse it. Many, perhaps, have not 
given the matter special considera- 
tion; with others prejudice and cus- 
tom and environment count. But it is 
safe to say that of college-bred wom- 
en in Oregon three-fourths are anxious 
for the question of woman suffrage 
to carry at the polls in this State next 
November.” 





Miss C. Anita Whitney writes that a 
chapter of the National College Equal 
Suffrage League has just been organ- 
ized at the Oregon State University. 





Mrs. Sara Bard Field Ehrgott and 
Dr. Esther Pohl were given a hearing 
before the Irrigation Congress in Port- 
land. They spoke briefly but to the 
point, and were cordially received. 

“Bill” Haniey of Central Oregon, at- 
tended the Irrigation Congress, and 
came out strongly for votes for 
women. 

This most-talked-about man of Cen- 
tral Oregon, who is said to have been 





peril the moment the State becomes 


also the most widely interviewed man 


ch 
Hanley adviaed the women that 
their dause was never so hopeful in 
Oregon as now, but warned them that 
they would still have to do much con- 
vincing and agitating. 

“Just as soon as the people really 
See it,” said he, “they'll all stampede 
for it.” : 

Objects to Remain at the Tail of the 
Pacific Coast Procession 





The Oregen papers are coming out 
strongly for votes for women. The 
Portland Daily News, under a large 
headline appealing for fair play. for 
women, says: 

“Yes, indeed—LET THE WOMEN 
VOTE. 

“They should have had the right to 
vote the day Oregon was admitted to 
the Union, and that is a long time ago, 
but it’s never too late to mend. 

“It is high time, however, for Ore- 
gon to move on in this direction, be- 
cause just at present this State is trot- 


wise procession, so far as the right of 
suffrage is concerned. 
“Oregon stood first on the list of the 
Pacific Coast States for progressive 
legislation a few years ago, but the 
men lost their grip, and now Califor- 
nia and Washington have gone on 
ahead. These States have eight-hour 
laws for women, where Oregon allows 
the slave-drivers to work them ten. 
The women can vote and protect 
themselves in the other ccast States, 
but here they are still at the mercy 
of the grafter, the crooked politician 
and the stay at homes, who pray 
‘Lord, lead us in the right path’ on 
Sundays, but never go to the polls. 
“THE NEWS IS FOR EQUAL SUF- 
FRAGE.” 


TO ENFORCE WHITE 
SLAVE LAW 





Write and Telegraph Now to Congress 
For Adequate Appropriation 





The International Reform Bureau, 
of which Dr. W. F. Crafts is superin- 
tendent, sends out the following ap- 
peal: 

“Every friend of purity should 
‘hasten to reinforce the movement for 
an appropriation of $250,000 in the 
Sundry Civil Bill of Congress for the 
enforcement of the White Slave Law 
and related paragraphs of the immi- 
gration law, through which the effi- 
| cient Department of Justice may be 
made a strong re-enforcement of 
State and local officials in~ battles 
against the social evil. 1 

“The five Congressmen who will 
really decide whether there shall be 
any appropriation, and, if so, how 
much, are John J. Fitzgerald of New 
York, Swagar Sherley of Kentucky, 
Robert N. Page of North Carolina, Jo- 
seph G. Cannon of Illinois, and George 
R. Malby of New York. 

“These men constitute a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and such are the courtesies 
and customs of Congress that it is 
practically certain that, if these men 
report such an appropriation, it will 
be approved by the whole committee 
and by the House of Representatives, 
and then by the Senate and by the 
President. 

“Women's clubs and other organi- 
zations of women should hasten to 
adopt resolutions and support them 
by a volley of letters, and clean men 
should take their full share in carry- 
ing the bill. In legislative warfare 
resolution-petitions, adopted by vote, 
are the artillery fire which should be 
supported with infantry volleys of 
letters, and by telegrams as sharp- 
shooters’ shots and deputations as the 
cavalry charge. The new plan of 
night letters makes it possible for 
fourteen persons to send a petition 
for this bill by telegram by way of 
underscoring it, at a cost of from five 
to ten cents apiece, if the petition 
itself be expressed in such brevity as 
the following: 

“*U. S. Congress, care of Congress- 
man Fitzgerald: 

“*Undersigned petition for quarter- 
million appropriation for nation-wide 
enforcement of white slave law.’” 





B. R. Steadwell, president of the 
American Purity Federation, earnest- 
ly reinforces the plea that everyone 





ting along at the tail-end of the coast- |. 
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CHEERS AND CASH ARE’ 
GIVEN FOR WISCONSIN 


(Concluded frem Page 73) 





to get rid of her, if he happens to be 
a man of means. She is forced to 
choose between comparative poverty 
and the acceptance of his terms.” 
W..Morgan. Shuster, late Treasurer- 
General of Persia, was present. He 
was called upon for a speech, and 
was received with cheers. 

“Looking over this audience,” he 
said, “I realize that men and women 
are fighting for the principles of lib- 
erty, justice, the conservation of the 
home and good government irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

“You would be surprised at the 
great part women are playing in Per- 
sia. It is mainly due to their efforts 
in the last five years that the Per- 
sians have been able to shift from 
their backs the burden of an abso- 
lute monarchy five hundred years old. 
There is one woman’s society there 
which seems all powerful, the faces 
of whose president and officers I have 
never seen, because of the veils their 
religion compels them to wear in pub- 
lic. It is marvellous to think how 
great has been the progress of the 
Persian woman, in spite of the life 
which the Mahometan religion im- 
poses upon her.” 

Mr. Shuster wished the suffragists 
luck in their battle. 

Pledges of aid for the Wisconsin 
campaign were rapidly made, and 
amounted to $2755.55, more than had 
been asked. According to the press 
reports, the Women's Political Union 
pledged $300, Miss Jessie Ashley $200, 
the Political Equality Association 
$200, Mrs. Belmont personally $100, 
the Woman Suffrage party $125, the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 
$100, the Woman Suffrage Study Club 
$100, Blanche Hull $100, and the Col- 
lege League $50. There were many 
smaller pledges, besides a liberal col- 
lection. 

Fight suffrage organizations united 
in getting up this very successful 
meeting. 

QUAKER CITY BAZAR 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


(Concluded from Page 73) 

a pure food show and an exhibit of 
adulterations, with addresses by ex- 
perts on pure-food questions; a fine 
concert; Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works; 
“The Children’s Hour,” with shadow 
pictures, folk songs and story-telling; 
suffrage plays; a cafe and Martha 
Washington tea room; Quaker Maids 
in costume acting as saleswomen; ad- 
dresses by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the 
National President, Miss Alice Paul 
and other good speakers; and a Mock 
Election. Mrs. Blankenburg had 
“thrown her bonnet into the ring” a 
a candidate, and was elected Mayor 
of Philadelphia, Dr. M. Carey Thomas 
was chosen Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas No. 3, and an entire 
city ticket of women was elected. 
More than 1,000 vctes were cast, and 
every voter had paid a poll tax. Jane 
Campbell was in charge of the elec- 
tion, and had a campaign procession. 

Especially beautiful was the 
pageant, “A Dream of Brave Women,” 
arranged by Mrs. Otis Skinner. It 
was a series of tableaux of American 
heroines, beginning with Pocahontas, 
and including among others Priscilla, 
Margaret Brent, Hannah Penn, Abi- 
gail Adams, Lydia Darrach, Molly 
Pitcher, Deborah Logan, Clara Barton, 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony. It is pleasant to see people 
who differ on other questions getting 
together on votes for women. The 
Sons of Veterans, Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion, had arranged a tableau, “In 
Memory of Julia Ward Howe,” while 
another represented “A Daughter of 
the Confederacy,” by Miss Dabney 
Maury Halsey. Edna Kraus, of the 
Jewish Council of Women, presented 
Rebecca, from Ivanhoe, in honor of 
Rebecca Gratz; one tableau showed 
“Womanhood Enfranchised,” and 
other. characters were taken by stu- 
dents of Haverford College and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 








A dinner was given one even- 


ing (6 Nees Guat, ty tha baual deel 
the city, county and associations 


in 

Miss Lucy 
private letter: 
“The results ian ste: ‘ hopes 
of the most sanguine. The Philadel- 
sana County table, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Henry Justice, was a 
great success—it was so splendidly or- 
ganized, well equipped in every par- 
ticular, and long before the close 
there was not an apron or a bit of 
cake (we made a specialty of these 
two things at that table) to be had.” 
The five societies that united in get- 
ting up this great Bazar have every 
reason to feel happy. 








MEN’S LEAGUE DINES 


(Concluded from Page 73) 





A Voice From Yale 
Prof. Arnold Gasell represented the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage at 
Yale University. He spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the movement in Califor- 
nia, where he has recently visited, and 
of the spread of equal suffrage in Con- 
necticut. He said, “Every town that 
has a trolley,” was the slogan of the 
trolley campaign, and that the latest 
slogan for New Haven is “Old elms 
but new ideals.” He said there were 
two obstacles in the way of equal suf- 
frage, the men and the women. The 
women are trying to overcome both, 
and the men ought to help with one. 
There were five kinds of anti-suffra- 
gists in Connecticut: (a) Those un- 
alterably cpposed; (b) Those who are 
educatable, and whom the Men’s 
League are bringing into line; (c) 
Those of the old chivalry; (d) Those 
who consider woman suffrage a joke 
and use cheap wit on it; (e) The in- 
different group, who are the most 
numerous, and who say “It is coming, 
let it come.” 
President of Harvard League Speaks 
Mr. Allen S. Olmsted, the president 
of the Harvard Men's League, claimed 
Wendell Phillips as the League's 
originator. It was his spirit that 
founded it. Mr. Olmsted said his 
father and mother were both suffra- 
gists, and he was born one. As a 
youth he thought he was a suffrugist; 
when he heard Mrs. Pankhurst he 
ktfew he was one, and when he heard 
Max Eastman he wanted to do some- 
thing for the cause. Roosevelt takes 
the ground that equal suffrage is right, 
but not important. Mr. Olmsted said 
he knew it was important, whether it 
was right or not. It was time that 
woman suffrage should not be a joke 
with young men, and that women 
should not be a joke with young men. 
Those who formed the Harvard Men's 
League expected to incur ridicule, and 
to get over it. They have incurred 
it. “Votes for Ladies” is shouted at 
you every time you cross the Yard— 
but they will get over it. The Harvard 
Men’s League hopes to disseminate 
knowledge and get the men used to 
thinking of suffrage in the right way. 
Josephine Preston Peabody’s Speech 
Mrs. Lionel L. Marks (Josephine 
Preston Peabody) said she had come 
to the dinner to “make merry.” She 
was happy for once not to have to 
argue, being the guest of men who 
were already ccnvinced. She ex- 
pressed her gratitude to the anti- 
suffragists, who furnish the suffragists 
with such good ammunition. She 
spoke of the tendency outside suffrage 
circles to over-sex everything, drama, 
fiction, art, education, the State. The 
anti-suffrage idea of what men like in 
women is most degrading to both 
sexes. She spoke of “Votes for Wo- 
men” as a sovereign remedy to insure 
the balance between the sexes. 
Mrs. FitzGerald’s Address 
Mrs. R. Y, FitzGerald paid a tribute 
to the anti-suffragists, showing how 
they help on the suffrage cause. They 
think they are opposed to suffragé¢, 
but they have already accepted the 
thing in fact, though not in name. 
They vote in. their elubs, their com- 
mittee meetings, board meetings, and 
at every turn in their club life. It is 
important to educate the mass of the 
people in the thing, even if they do 
not at once give it the right name. 
She approves of catching audiences 
when they come together for some 
other purpose than Votes for Women. 
She referred to the many recent op- 
portunities for speaking before men’s 
organizaticns as a most wholesome 
sign of the times. 
Greeting to Dr. Howells 
The League sent the following reso 
lution to William Dean Howells on the 
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firing Une and hear the booming of other day I heard him soberly appeal- 
the enemies’ guns.” He referred to ing to the Legislative Committee for 
an anti-suffrage meeting called to a day hearing, rather than an'evening 
raise funds to defeat suffrage in New| one, 
the come so conveniently in the evening, 
sirength of the New Hampshire cam-' and were very anxious to hear~ the 
paign. He thought the prospect of arguments in favor of suffrage. 
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celebration of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day: 
Greeting to W. D. Howells 

“To William Dean Howells: The 
Massachusetts Men’s League for Wom- 
an Suffrage, with many of its friends, 
gathered at dinner at the Twentieth 
Century Club in Boston, to celebrate 
the notable advances of our cause in 
the last year, send heartfelt greetings 
to you cn the eve of your seventy-fifth 
birthday. We remember with pro- 
found gratitude the sympathy and ser- 
vice for our cause of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Higginson and so 
many of the great literary leaders of 
the past; and we rejoice that in you, 
our most eminent and revered man of 
letters today, this high tradition 1s so 
highly maintained. In adding honor 
to our cause and to yourself by accept- 
ing prominent place in the New York 
League for Woman Suffrage, you rein- 
forced every worker for the cause in 
the country; and in declaring, as you 
have recently done, that you had 
heard arguments against woman suf- 
frage but never yet a reascn, you 
touched with memorable and influen- 
tial trenchancy the injustice and emp- 
tiness of the conventional opposition. 
It is because you have ever been a 
conspicuous and courageous lover of 
justice, more than because of your lit- 
erary fame, so dear to all American 
hearts, that we are grateful for your 
recognition of the justice and the ur- 
gency of the great movement for the 
rights of women; and on this anniver- 
sary, when your countrymen unite in 
tribute to you for so many services, 
we desire to express our gratitude and 
honor for your service to the cause in 
whose behalf we are met together 
here.” 

This was adopted unanimously and 
by rising vote. Mr. Howells is a vice- 
president of the New York Men’s 
League for Woman Suffrage, and an 
earnest champion of the suffrage 
cause. 

The Church Represented 

In introducing Rev. William R. Lord, 
Mr. Mead spoke of equal suffrage as 
embodying the principle of the Golden 
Rule. Mr: Lord said that women are 
the great reserve moral army which 
can always be called out when 
especially needed. 

Even China Awake 

Prof. Lewis H. Johnson, of Harvard 
University, connected equal suffrage 
with progressive China, and showed a 
photograph of a young Chinese wo- 
man, the leader of 120,000 women of 
the revolutionary army. The inscrip- 
tion on the picture was: “We invite 
you to look upon the Middle Flowery 
Kingdom's Valiant Leader.” 

The New Hampshire Campaign 

The Rev. Henry G. Ives, of Andover, 
N. H., said: “It is good to be on the 





Hampshire as a proof of 


success with the Constitutional Con- 
vention most encouraging. Thirty- 
five newspapers in the State print suf- 
frage news each week. He spoke of 
anti-suffrage doctrines as pure cussed- 
ness. He thought the time had come 
te show the anti-suffragists that they 
are lined up with all the vicious in- 
terests. He called upon the Massa- 
chusetts Men’s League and all Massa- 
chusetts suffragists to help New 
Hampshire, the happy hunting ground 
of the Massachusetts summer people, 
and he asked them to help shame the 
anti-suffragists to go with God and suf- 
frage. 
Mr. F. J. Garrison’s Speech 

Mr. Francis J. Garrison delivered 
the following spirited address: 

“Dr. Holmes once wrote, when in- 
vited to attend a reception in honor 
of his old friend and classmate, James 
Freeman Clarke, that if all who loved 
and honored Dr. Clarke were to as- 
semble on the occasion the Church of 
the Disciples would be as inadequate 
as the slender pedesta! of the Ether 
monument on the Public Garden is 
for the top-heavy group of the Good 
Samaritan which surmounts it. And 
if all the men in Massachusetts who 
believe in woman suffrage and ardent- 
ly desire its coming were to gather 
tonight, not only the Twentiéth Cen- 
tury Club, but Symphony Hall would 
fail to accommodate them, and the 
Mechanics Building would be none 
too ample. We are not to measure 
our forces or our progress today by 
our modest numbers this evening. 
Our membership is widely scattered 
over the State, and many who are kept 
away by distance or by other engage- 
ments have sent us assurances of their 
constant and undiminished interest. 


Band Wagon Stage Reached 


popularly knewn as the Band Wagon 
stage of our movement is very near at 
hand. Certainly we can recognize that 
the glacial period has passed. For 
many years we seemed to be marking 
time, and the visible gains were few. 
Wyoming, a sparsely-settled Territory, 
was long our only star, and Utah, 
Colorado and Idaho were slcw in fol- 
lowing. Washington was won only to 
be snatched from us by a plot and a 
trick, and it was years before we re- 
gained it. But now the ice is broken, 
and our cause is moving with the 
swiftness of the Swiss torrential 
rivers, and launching one fine craft 
after ancther upon the placid waters 
of the waiting lake. 
The California Victory 

“I am not naturally given to 
emotional outbursts, but I must con- 
fess that when, after the first disap- 
pointing news from California, the 
wires brought the news of final vic- 
tory, I became Methodistical in my 
outburst of joy. I said then, and I 
say now, that it is impossible for us 
to exaggerate the importance or the 
far-reaching influence of that con- 
quest. To have won .that mighty 
State, imperial in size, cosmopolitan 
in population, of world-fame, and ap- 
pealing ever powerfully to the imag- 
ination, is glory enough for one year. 
At one stroke we have doubled the 
number of women voters who have 
full suffrage, State and federal. In 
one day, by the election at Los 
Angeles, the stock objections of half 
a century, repeated parrot fashion fcr 
the last eighteen years in the face of 
the experiences of Colorado and her 
sister States, have been hopelessly 
riddled and put out of commission. 
The confusion of our opponents is as 
hopeless as it is comical, for it has 
been demonstrated beyond all 
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movement for civic betterment. 
The Antis Lack Humor 


friends the Antis. 








“My own feeling is that what is' tain as the law of gravitation. 
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friend, Mr. Charles R. Saunders, for Cchisement. 
instance, who perennially appears at therefore, to prove our determination all Rothschild’s wealth or Sir Walter's 
the State House as the professional to right this wrong, to put Massachu-; fame.’ 
atiorney of the remonstrants. The ‘ setts nearer the van of the progressive | should go forth and conquer,” 


'the work for us suffragists? 
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because his clients could not 


But 
at the hearing last Monday he depre- 
eated the necessity that they were 
under of coming up to the State House 
each year, and seemed to feel it a 
grievance that so steady and profitable 
a job was thus assured him. 

“Mrs. Dodge, the President of the 
New York Antis, was yet more amus- 
ing in’ her effort to explain the amaz- 
ing vote of the Los Angeles women. 
Don’t you see how it was? she said. 
The suffragists were Socialists, and 
to prevent the terrible disaster their 
success would have brought, the great, 
noble and patriotic majority of women 
opposed to suffrage rallied—of course 
they did—and saved the city. And, 
having achieved this, they are now 
going to demand their own disfran- 
chisement through the Initiative and 
Referendum, and prevent the possi- 
bility of their ever saving the day 
again, if, perchance, the wicked Social- 
ists should win a majority of the men 
voters to their way of thinking. 


The Gold-Dust Twins 

“In common with my fellow citizens 
who travel more or less by trolley, I 
derive much entertainment from the 
advertisements and literature pro- 
vided for us by enterprising advertis- 
ers, and I feel at times a real indebted- 
ness to the clever woman who (I have 
been told) caricatures herself in mak- 
ing those irresistibly funny pictures of 
the Campbell Kids, and to other 
artists and poets who beguile. our 
short journeys. One of the most re- 
cent of these productions is styled ‘A 
Year Proposal’—‘Let the Gold 
Dust Twins do your work.’ Happy 
theught, indeed! Why not let the 
twin golden States of the Pacific 
Coast, Washington and California, do 
Success 
in the light of their example is as cer- 
Why 
not fold our hands and watch the in- 
rushing tide; the newspapers never so 
fair and friendly; the politicians climb- 
ing the band wagon; the presidential 
candidates making their salaams and 
kow-tows to the million votes to be 
cast by women in this presidential 
year; the increasing determination 
and active propaganda for suffrage of 
the Grangers, the Socialists, the labor 
unions, the myriad women’s clubs and 
civic organizations; the awakening of 
the colleges; the trend in current 
literature and fiction and the drama? 


Work Is Needed 
“Yes, but with all these aids, and 
with the cumulative momentum given 
by each new star to which we hitch 
cur wagon, the grand result cannot be 
attained too soon. Think of the many 


Leap 


reforms which are crying for the 
potent help which enfranchised wo- 
men will give to their accomplish- 


What testimony we have as to 
the need of it in the matter of Juven- 
ile Courts, from Judge Lindsey; of 
pure food, from Dr. Wiley; of child 
labor, from Florence Kelley; of the 
saloons and white-slave traffic, from 
Jane Addams and other settlement 
workers; of adequate school buildings 
and decent salaries for teachers; of 
the hundred and one questions of 
health and morals which the complexi- 
ties of modern city life are present- 
ing with bewildering rapidity and in- 
sistence! We must remember that we 
have won only six of 48 States, and 
that if, as we hope, we shall soon add 
Wisconsin, Kansas and Oregon to 
these, we shall still have 39 common- 
wealths to conquer. 


The Reason for Men’s Leagues 
“*Talk of a ship’s sailing!’ said an 


| old sea captain: ‘I never saw one yet 
cavil that could sail 
that women want to vote; that they | assistance.’ 
will vote, and vote intelligently and | movement needs all the assistance we 
show 4a/can 
livelier sense of responsibility than! smoother 
men, phenomenal quickness in organ-| personally I do not much care for 
details. | societies, schools or colleges that are 
Finally, they have revealed to the! run on lines of sex demarcation; but 
country what powerful reinforcement | there is a temporary reason for Men’s 
they can and will bring to every | Leagues for Woman Suffrage, for they 


without considerable 
And. likewise our grand 


give it, notwithstanding the 
seas and favoring winds. 


serve to accentuate our responsibility, 
as sole possessors and wielders of the 


“Nothing amuses me more than the ballot and monopolizers of all legisla- 


lack of humor which characterizes our tive and executive effices, for this 
Take my good grave injustice of women’s disenfran- 


Let us do all we can, 
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WHAT TO DO AND WHAT 
OTHERS ARE DOING 


A package of 32 subscription blanks, 
duly filled out, with a check covering 
the same, with perhaps a letter ac- 
cempanying, makes a nice fat letter 
and gives one a zest for the tedious 
process of opening the morning’s mail, 
even when it would fill a half bushel 
basket—standard measure. Such a 
letter recently eame from one worker, 
Mrs. Florence Whitridge, Chairman of 
the Distribution of Literature of the 
College Equal Suffrage League of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Is it any wonder that 
equal suffrage is booming in Ohio 
with such a valiant worker on the 
firing line? 








The Woman Suffrage Club of Lo- 
gansport, Indiana, is putting a newsy 
on the street on Saturdays, beginning 
today. The interest in street sales is 
growing steadily. There is more 
profit in street sales and more adver- 
tising in selling The Journal on the 
streets than in any other form of suf- 
frage work requiring an equal amount 
of time, energy and expenditure. 





A Kentucky woman writes: “I am 
enclosing $1.50 for two trial subscrip- 
tions to The Journal and one yearly 
subscription. I had hoped to have 
more but they come slowly.” Three 
new subscriptions! The writer speaks 
modestly of her work as if she were 
doing little. Many of our subscribers 
write us in this vein when sending a 
few new subscriptions. Every one 
counts! “Take care of the pennies 
and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves” is a familiar saying. Shal) we 
not take care of the single subscrip- 
tions, knowing that the subscription 
list will take care of itself? 





The Kansas Suffrage Association is 
doing splendidly by The Journal. 
Miss Eacker sends twelve for one year 
and one for four months in a recent 
letter. This is fine work—especially 
fine when we realize that Kansas 
women are putting all their time and 
energy and money into the campaign. 





New suffrage leagues are being 
formed in many parts of the country, 
from Wisconsin to Alabama, and it is 
very encouraging to learn that the 
leaders almost invariably want to in- 
troduce The Woman’s Journal to the 
members of their new organization. 
They therefore send for sample copies 
and for subscription blanks and ask 
for suggestions for working up The 
Journal subscription list. The leaders 
report that they find The Journal ex- 
cellent for propaganda purposes. 





Mrs. Solon H. Jacobs, President of 
the Equal Suffrage Association of 
Birmingham, Alabama, asks The Wo- 
man’s Journal to “send by return mail 
several hundred subscription blanks.” 
Evidently Mrs. Jacobs is starting a 
campaign in behalf of The Journal. 





One of the officers of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Equal Suffrage Association 
has just ordered $2.20 worth of 
Woman's Journals of February 24, 


containing Miss Blackwell’s editorial 
on Lyman Abbott’s recent attack on 
weman suffrage. She says she wants 
the copies of this editorial for distri- 
bution at an exhibition of the “land 
show” in Convention Hall, which she 
says is “a characteristic exhibit of 
the big Southwest.” The Association 
had a booth at the exhibit. 





The Press Chairman of one of the 
Congressional Districts under the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 


writes that she wishes to try to sell 
Journals on the streets. We have 
sent her a Journal newsy bag which 
will advertise Votes for Women as 
well as The Woman’s Journal. 





Last week the Rhode Island Equal 
Suffrage Association, with headquar- 
ters at Providence, planned to sell 
The Woman’s Journal on the streets. 
The Rhode Island workers have made 
some handsome new Journal bags. 
They report that The Journal sold 
splendidly at the Food Fair in Provi- 
dence the last two weeks. In addition 
to taking subscriptions and selling 
Journals the workers at the Fair gave 
away subscription blanks and they ex- 
pect a good*harvest from them. They, 
report “The Journal and the six star 
buttons to be the best drawing cards 
at their booth.” 





The officers of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Cleveland, Ohio, had an in- 
teresting time in arranging for the 
sale of The Woman's Journal from 25 
news stands in the city recently. 
Miss Bertelle M. Lyttle, the Secretary, 
sent a rush letter to The Journal 
office asking that 25 prints of the 
cartoon on the front page of The Jour- 
nal be struck off cn thin paper. She 
wanted to take them to the stores that 
were going to sell The Journal and 
have the cartoons pasted up in the 
windows. It was the cartoon in which 
George Washington was admonishing 
Mr. Edward, Bok of “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal” to be careful to tell 
the truth. Under the cartoon were 
printed these words: “The Woman’s 
Journal on sale here, 5c. a copy.” The 
Cleveland women had immense yellow 
Votes for Women streamers which 
pasted up beside the cartoon, 
thus calling attention to it most strik- 
ingly. 

Miss Lyttle writes: “We had lots 
of fun with it this morning. One 
dealer said: ‘Now ain’t it nosey? I'd 
be just nosey encugh to buy some- 
thing if I saw that picture.’ An- 
other dealer said: ‘That will be just 
the thing. We will put it right there 
in that window. I'll wash it right off 
and put the picture up for Saturday.’ 
Another man was frankly interested 
in the advertisement, looked long and 
lovingly at the picture and effect, but 
assured me he would be mobbed if he 
put any such thing, even a lone yel- 
low streamer up. I assured him that 
it would advertise him as he had 
never been advertised before if he 
would only be mobbed, but he was 
afraid, so there will be nothing but 
a simple Journal at his store.” 


they 
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ging at the end of the procession. Too 
long have the small men who have 
contrelled our State politics for the 
last 30 years and established a royal 
succession in office, dismissed year 
after year our petitions, and given 
leave to withdraw to Julia Ward Howe 
and her compeers. Oh, the shame and 
disgrace of it! Let us show now how 
many thousands of Massachusetts men 
are in earnest on this matter. Help 
us to extend our enrclment, for enrol- 
ment is the only condition of member- 
ship in our Men’s League, and there 


are no fees or compulsory dues. We 
want those who will speak for the 
cause as occasion offers; those who 


will werk for it; those who will vote 
for it; those who will sympathize with 
it, and, if we imitate our English and 
New York suffragists and have a pro- 
cession by and by, those who will 
march for it. 

“Eighty years ago that noble wo- 
man, Lydia Maria Child, cast her lot 
with the abolitionists by publishing a 
little book entitled ‘An Appeal in favor 
cf that Class of Americans called 
Africans,’ in the preface of which she 
said, ‘Should it be the means of ad- 
vancing, even one hour, the inevitable 
progress of truth and justice, I would 





not exchange the consciousness for 


It is in this spirit that we 


States in this matter, instead of lag- | 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Mrs. Josephine Preston is a candi- 
date for State Superintendent of 
Schools in Washington. 

Mrs. Helen Norton Stevens is edi- 
tor of The Western Woman’s Out- 
look, a journal established by the 
club women of Seattle and the State 
of Washington. It is a weekly with 
24 pages of the size of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and is full of interest- 
ing matter. 

Miss Ethel Arnold of England, who 
lately addressed the Maryland Equal 
Suffrage League in Baltimore, has 
been a great traveller. She said: “In 
all of the cities of the world where it 
has been my privilege to stop, I have 
never seen a city so clean and healthy 
looking as those cities that have wom- 
an suffrage, and the men that live in 
them would not repeal woman suffrage 
if they could.” 

Ray Costello, the English  suf- 
fragist, who is pleasantly remembered 
from her visit to this country about 
two years ago, has been in India for 
some time, and is now returning to 
England. She is now Mrs. Ray Cos- 
tello Strachey. Miss Shaw spent last 
summer with her in England, and 
writes that she wishes to send The 
Woman's Journal to her for a year, 
as the young English woman is anx- 
ious to get in touch with American 
news again, 
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THE ENGLISH WOMEN’S RAID 











Allowance must be made for the usual exaggerations and 
distortions in the cablegrams reporting the latest suffragette 
outbreak in London; but, even after all deductions have been 
made, it is clear that the affair was something extraordinary, 
and without precedent in the history of the wcman movement. 

One does not know which to wonder at most—the courage 
and devotion of the women, or the organizing genius that could 
devise and carry out so extensive a plan with such rapidity 
and secrecy, or the stupid obstinacy of a cabinet willing to 
drive such women to such extremities rather than give them 
what the majority of the House of Commons has been willing 
to give them for the past forty years, or, last but not least, the 
curious difference between British and American psychology, 
which makes it possible for a reform measure to be really 
helped toward success by these astonishing tactics. 

On this last point suffrage opinion in England is greatly 
divided. From the beginning of militancy, a large part of the 
suffragists in Great Britain have believed that militant methods 
hurt the cause rather than helped it. Nevertheless, during the 
seven or eight years of the militant campaign we have seen 
the suffrage movement in England reach an unprecedented 
growth. It has been brought from a deadlock of many years 
—where practically everyone admitted its justice, but there 
seemed no prcespect whatever of its gaining any thing but an 
academic assent—to a point where it is universally recognized 
as an important and burning question of practical politics. 
The suffrage bills on their second readings have got much 
larger majorities in Parliament since militancy began than they 
ever got before. Each successive outbreak of militancy has 
been declared to have set the cause back a hundred years, yet 
the cause has gone forward in England by leaps and bounds, 
and there seems to be no reasonable doubt that militancy has 
done it. 

The women who‘ devised and have carried forward the 
militant policy—a policy so new, strange and painful to women, 
and calling for such unlimited self-sacrifice—have had to do it 
against the protests not only of their enemies, but, what is 
much harder, of their friends also. They do not do it for 
pleasure. It has cost the death of several women, including 
Mrs, Pankhurst’s sister; the lifelong injury of others, and great 
suffering to hundreds more. Mrs. Pankhurst says that they 
hate the methods to which they feel compelled to resort; and 
it is self-evident that women of education and gentle breeding 
must hate them—and not these alcne, but all women whose 
flesh is sensitive to blows or their souls to ridicule. They do 
it because they believe that it is the only way to break down 
the opposition of a small group of influential politicians, which 
alone stands between them and the franchise; and they look 
upon the franchise as a pcwerful and necessary tool to use in 


bringing better conditions not only to women and children, but | 


to all the weak and the oppressed. They throw their stones 
and go to prison in a positively religious spirit. The wisdom 
of these militant women may be questioned; but not their dis- 
interestedness cr their heroism. A. 8. B. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN METHODS. 





Are they right in believing that such tactics promote the 
cause? Time will tell. The women leading the movement are 


in this country can feel half so unhappy about it as the great 
body of non-militant suffragists on the other side of the ocean 
do. But, if we were to hazard a guess, it would be that Mrs. 
Pankhurst knows ;her England, and that this latest raid, 
astounding as it.is, will actually hasten the desired result. 
That it should do so—or even that thousands of intelligent 
men and women can honestly believe it will do so—shows the 
wide difference between British campaign methods and those 
which would be useful or permissible in this country. In 
england window-smashing is an accompaniment of every hot 
campaign. Here anybody who should indulge in it would 
prejudice the cause he was trying to help. The women have 
cnly carried out, on a big scale and with exceptional deftness 


and dexterity, a method to which discontented. Englishmen re! 


sort on all occasions. A very objectionable method it is, 
from the more civilized American point of view. But even this 
last outbreak is nothing to what Englishmen did in 1832, when 
a bill broadening the franchise for men was temporarily held 
up in Parliament. They burned the castle at Nottingham; they 
burned three prisons, the custom house and 42 warehouses and 
private dwellings at Bristol; there was widespread rioting and 
bloodshed. A long train of violence has marked the movement 
for Home Rule in Ireland—yet Ireland is about to get Home 
Rule. In Portugal, two or three years ago, men agitating for 
a republic undertook to show their fitness for self-government 
by shooting up the royal family. Instructive things are now 
happening in China, too. Men are in no position to throw stones 
at women on account of this London demonstration. On the 
contrary, the male of the species, when he goes on the warpath 
for the right of suffrage, altogether outdoes the female in dead- 
liness. 

The late doings in London are regarded by American suf- 
fragists with feelings that vary from unqualified. condemnation 
to unqualified delight, according to the individual point of view. 
The one sentiment which we all have in common is unmixed 
thankfulness that—as Mrs. Pankhurst herself said on sailing for 
home—there is no need for wemen in America to resort to 
militancy. We can get suffrage without it. A. 8..B. 





MISS TARBELL ON THE CONSUMER 





Miss Ida Tarbell’s latest article, on “The Business of Being 
@ Woman,” contains more with which suffragists will agree and 
less with which they need disagree than its predecessors. 
Much of it is very sensible; but the author’s tendency to throw 
undue blame on the woman crops out again in several places. 
She says, for instance, of the young woman about to marry: 

“It is a lack of any serious consideration of the nature of 
the undertaking she is going into which permits her at the start 
to accept a false nction of her economic position. She consents 
that she is being ‘supported’; she consents to accept what is 
given her; she even consents to ask for money. Men and 
society at large take her at her own valuation.” 

This is putting the cart before the horse with a vengeance. 
For centuries the law has said that the wife was supported. 
“The law is a schoolmaster,” and what it taught in this re- 
spect has been thoroughly rubbed into the minds of both men 
and women—men especially. Women have taken themselves 
at the law’s valuation. Of late a few women, mostly suffragists, 
have been emphasizing the fact that a wife who does the house- 
work (as the great majority of wives have to do) is earning 
her support and more. As for reproaching the wife for “con- 
senting” to ask for money, it recalls the story of the old Ger- 
man whose wife had died, and who was asked by a neighbor if 
she was resigned. “Resigned?” he answered. “Mein Gott, she 
had to be!” If all young women at the time of getting engaged 
were perfectly wise and endowed with much strength of charac- 
ter, each of them would choose a husband who was high- 
minded and clear sighted and superior to the law, one who 
would not look upon her as supported and who would not make 
her ask for money; but neither most men nor most women are 
philosophers, especially when they are young and in love. 

It is too true that a great many women do not take the 
care that they should in their buying of food supplies, etc.; 
yet here again Miss Tarbell seems to demand more of every 
woman than every woman can give. She says a woman who 
was doing her duty “would never allow a yard of adulterated 
wcolen goods to come into her home.” Suppose every woman 
had an intelligent preference for pure woolen goods, how many 
could afford them, while struggling with the greatest difficulty, 
as the majority are, to make both ends meet? Miss Tarbell 
says a woman should “know the why of every fluctuation of 
price in standards.” Of whom should she learn it? Her hus- 
band generally could not tell her. Miss Tarbell says the wife 
“is so positioned that she can cultivate and enforce simplicity 
and thrift.” If she were satisfied with a simple diet of oat- 
meal and milk, is it likely that her husband would be? Or if 
he were dead bent upon buying an auto, could she prevent it? 

A. 8S. B. 


TEACHING CHILDREN IDEALISM 





Miss Tarbell says that if children are to be made real demo- 
crats their mothers must teach them to be so; that a woman 
ought to “establish her household on’a firm moral basis”; that 
American commerce and politics are full of dishonesty and cor- 


Victorian conceptions of womanhood. 
Of course, if every woman were a sound philosopher, a 


; skilled and conscientious buyer of every kind of supplies, a thor- 


ough student of political economy, an expert trainer of the youth- 
ful mind, and a convinced and ardent democrat, it would be a 
splendid thing for the country and would go far to cure our 
public ills. It is all right for Miss Tarbell to urge women to do 
their duty better along all these lines; but she must realize the 
fact that ne amount of exhorting will meet the case. She says 


! 
of woman: 


“Her great task is to prepare the citizen. The tools for this 
are in her hands. It calls for education, and the nation has pro- 
vided it. It calls for freedom of movement and expression, and 
she has them. It calls for ability to organize, to discuss prob- 
lems, to work for whatever changes are essential. She is devel- 
oping this ability. It may be that it calls for the vote; I do not 
myself see this; but it is certain that she will have the vote as 
‘s00n as not a majority—but an approximate half—not of men— 
but of women feel the need of it.” 

Miss Tarbell does not reelize that in respect to every one of 
these duties which she urges upon women, exclusion from suf- 
frage, and the attitude of public opinion that goes with this 
exclusion, form a positive drawback. “She lays out for women a 
program calling for great strength of mind; but for generations 
the adjective “strong-minded,” applied to a woman, has been a 
word of reproach. She wants women to study political economy. 
A leading bookseller of Denver says that after women were given 
the ballot he sold more books on political economy in eight 
months than he had sold in fifteen years before. She wants 
women to learn how to buy household supplies. It was lately 
stated that in Denver the high school girls are put through a 
regular course in marketing and buying. Since the women of 
Norway and Finland got the ballot, they have secured the estab- 
lishment of schools of Domestic Science. The wife of the Chief 
Justice of New Zealand has pointed out that the new sense of 
responsibility developed among women by equal suffrage has led 
to the systematic teaching of improved methods of child care, all 
through the country. Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell, who served 
three terms as State Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Colorado, says: “Instead of thinking less of their homes, women 
began to consider them more carefully, and sought to bring into 
these close corporations something of the scientific spirit of the 
age. Chairs of Domestic Economy were established in the State 
Agricultural College and the State Normal School. The interest 
in the old-fashioned womanly arts has increased instead of 
diminishing.” A similar result has followed in Idaho. Miss 
Tarbell says that in order to teach their children aright, women 
need education, and the nation provides it. But how many of 
our public scheels make any sort ef moral teaching, or hygiene, 
or kindergarten training, any part of their regular course? 

Especially are women at a disadvantage in the moral train- 
ing of their sons while they have no vote in shaping the environ- 
ment of their homes or the kind of example that shall be set the 
boys. ‘The mere lack of an adequate playground under proper 
supervision may mean, to a poor mother, the difference between 
her boy’s turning out well or ill. Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, “the 
mother of Ben Hur,” said: 

“The mother tries to teach her boy that he must be honor- 
able if he would succeed in life. That boy goes out from his 
mother, and the first thing he meets with neutralizes and gives 
the lie to all his mother’s teachings. He says to himself, ‘Why, 
mother says so and so,’ but he finds men in high places violating 
all those teachings, and he begins to conclude that his mother 
does not know much about it. From that moment that boy dis- 
counts his mother’s judgment, and, though she must still have a 
hold on his affections, she does not have a hold upon him in any 
other way. There is where you wrong us, gentlemen, and 
cripple us in training men who will make the statesmen of this 
nation. If you want us to make statesmen, you must give the 
women an interest in the government, and you must count their 
opinions.” A. 8S. B. 





Much interesting matter is crowded out this week by the 
report of the suffragette doings in London. 





It is significant that the women opposing equal suffrage in 


! Ohio are the wives of the chief exploiters of women’s labor in 


that State, the men who last year led the fight against the nine- 
hour law for women. 


SAYINGS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS 





You make for woman a world of dolls, and then complain 
that she is frivolous, 





I believe in woman having the right to her brain, to her 
hands, to her toil, to her ballot. “The tools to him that can use 
them,” and let God settle the rest. If He made it just that we 
should have democratic institutions, then He made it just that 
everybody who is to suffer under the law should have a voice in 
making it. 








ruption; and that “this has come about under the régime of the 
emancipated woman.” This last statement, although Miss Tar- | 
bell prints it in italics, is not true” Women are not yet emancl- 
pated. Men certainly would not consider themselves emanci-' 
pated if women alone did all the law-making and governing. 
Miss Tarbell’s view is that women have been admitted to educa-. 
tion and to such liberty as they now enjoy simply in order that 
they may be fitted to educate their children; and that so many 
of.them neglect this duty for their own enjoyment that their | 
freedom is defeating its own object. 

If any weight is to be given to the satirists, from Juvenal up| 
and down, there never was an age of the world when women 
were not charged with neglecting their children for their own 
enjoyment, and when some of them did not do so. It may be 
greatly doubted whether the fault is more common now than in 
the past. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose life covered an un- 
usually long period of observation, gave it as her opinion that 





women’s exclusion from education in the early days tended 
directly to promote frivolity.and moral deterioration. As for the 


sagacious politicians, and the steps that they have taken up to unscrupulousness among American busineés men being due to the 
this time seem to have accomplished what they were meant to emancipation of their mothers, a prominent suffragist has pointed 
accomplish in bringing the question to the very forefront in out that the most conspicuous example of such unscrupulousness 


I believe in the Bible; I reverence Saint Paul; I believe his 
was the most masterly intellect that God ever gave to the race; 
I believe he was the connecting link, the bridge by which the 


| Asiatic and European mind were joined; I believe that Plato 


ministers at his feet,—but after all he was a man, and not God. 
He was limited and liable to mistake. You cannot anchor this 
Western continent to the Jewish footstool of Saint Paul. 





“Let women vote!” cries one. “Why, wives and daughters 
might be Democrats, while their fathers and husbands were 
Whigs. It would never do. It would produce endless quarrels.” 
But, if the principle be a sound one, why not apply it in a still 
more important instance? Difference of religion breeds more 
quarrels than difference in politics. Yet we allow women to 
choose their own religious creeds, although we thereby run the 


‘risk of wives being Episcopalians while their husbands are 


Methodists, or daughters being Catholics while their fathers 
are Calvinists. Yet who, this side of Turkey, dare claim that 
the law should compel women to have no religious creed, or to 
adopt that of their male relatives? Practically, this freedom in 
religion has made no difficulty; and probably equal freedom in 
politics would make as little. 
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“OBJECTIONS ANSWERED” 


Twenty-five Eminent New Yorkers present something New in a One Even- 
ing’s Suffrage Program on March 11 





Twenty-five objections to equal suffrage are to be answered at the Met- 
ropolitan Temple in New York City, Monday evening, March 11, at 8 
c’clock, by twenty-five of the most eminent men and women of New York 
City. The meeting is free and is in the Twenty-fifth District and every- 
pedy is welcome. Marie Jenney Howeewill be chairman of the meeting, 
and each speaker will be allowed five minutes. The list of objections and 


speakers is as follows: 


Objections and Speakers 


1. It would unsex women........... 14 ety Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
2. It would make women less attractive ...... dopaees a Hutchins Hapgood 
3. Woman's place is in the home.............6eeeeeseee .Inez Milholland 
SB. WROMREE BFS BRAGS. «ooo ccc ove ccccbowccccdcobiccecoces George Middleton 
5. Men would cease to love us..... evabdPccecee Hh Ce Swinburne Hale 
6. Women are already overburdened.............eeeee05- Sadie American 
7. Women are represented noW..............5+055 Dr. Howard Woolston 
8. The ballot means the bullet...... Enile dd v'e'e é2 oleiac Inez Haynes Gilmore 
9. What about the undesirable women? ............0++eee05 Maude Minor 
10. Women are different from men..............e006- Harriet B. Laidlaw 
11. Women aren’t ready for it.............. chaaed odihadis Robert Bruere 
12. There is nothing in the ballot............-.0---08 James Lees Laidlaw 
13. Women don’t understand politics...............++- Frederic C. Howe 
14. It would increase corruption. .... 1.0.6... eeeeeeceeeeees Lincoln Steffens 
15. It would increase divorce........... ech eeneewe ee George H. Gilman 
16. It would create sex antagonism... ........ececeeeceeceeecs Griffin Barry 
17. It would destroy chivalry.........--sceseceeseceeens Charles E. Caffin 
18. Indirect Influence is enough........... Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale 
19. Women cannot defend their right to vote .............. Maud Nathan 
20. They wouldn’t use it if they had it................ Elizabeth Gerberding 
21. They would take the offices from the men ........... Fola La Follette 
22. There are too many voters already ...........+eeeeees Gilbert E. Roe 


23. Women would try to make men good in too great a hurry 


24. It is just but not expedient...... 
25. Militancy hurts the cause........ 


Bertha Rembaugh 


8 ey er ere Morris Hillquit 
Raed Elizabeth Freeman, of England 








DR. SHAW AT PRINCETON 





National President’s Wit and Logic at 
Largest Hall in the College Proves 
Good Entering Wedge for Equal 
Suffrage 





An entering wedge for woman suf- 
frage. into the student ranks of 
Princeton University is the way Mr. 
Witter Bynner of Cornish, N. H., 
characterizes the meeting at Prince- 
ton, N. J., where Miss Shaw spoke 
recently. The meeting was held in 
Alexander Hall, the largest hall in the 
college, under the auspices of the 
Municipal Government League, and a 
large audience was assembled. It is 
reported that Miss Shaw’s wit and 
logic won a hearty response from the 
students. 

The Daily Princetonian of the fol- 
lowing morning devoted a full col- 
umn on the front page to a report of 
the meeting. It was a serious report 
and entirely friendly, and no “horse- 
play” was indulged in, contrary to the 
frequent reports of woman suffrage 
speakers before audiences of young 
college men. This meeting at Prince- 
ton and the one at Dartmouth on 
March 8, as well as the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Men’s League, are more 
likely to encourage and inspire the 
Harvard’s Men’s League and impress 
the Harvard University Corporation 
than perhaps any other kind of ad- 
vance of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. The fact that Yale has a Men’s 
League and so able a champion as 
Prof. Arnold Gasell, will doubtless not 
be lost sight of by anyone connected 
with Harvard. 


STATE PARTY ORGANIZED 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 





Rousing Meeting in Faneuil Hall— 
Delegates from Almost Every Bos- 
ton Ward, Besides Other Cities 





The most inspiring suffrage meeting 
ever held in Boston, in view of the 
likelihood of tangible results, was the 
first State Convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Party of Massachusetts, 
which met in Faneuil Hall on March 
5. There was a large attendance. 

Good as were the speeches, the 
most impressive thing was the rising 
of one local leader after another and 
her quiet announcement in the fewest 
words possible of the organization of 
a branch of the party in her ward, 
with its membership, often running 
into the hundreds. Twenty-three of 
the 26 wards of Boston are organized, 
and the others partly so; besides 
Brookline, Cambridge, Somerville and 
Newton. There are already organiza- 
tions in many towns, with a_ totat 
membership of 6,380. 

Mrs. Gertrude Halladay Lecnard 
presided, and» Mrs. Marian Booth 
Kelly acted as secretary. The plat- 
form was read by Mrs. Mary Hutche- 
80n Page and unanimously adoptad. 


Mrs. Jean Nelson Penfield, chairman 
of the New York Woman Suffrage 
Party, told how it had grown in three 
years to a membership of 40,000, and 
how much it had been able to do by 
applying to the legislator “the consti- 
tuency push.” There were brief ad- 
dresses by Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Mrs. Theresa A. Crowley, Philip 
Davis, Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes Tilton, 
Miss Catherine McGinley, Dr. Emma 
Culbertson and Charles W. Birtwell. 

There was a long discussion over 
the proposal to add to the rule, “The 
Woman Suffrage Party shall be non- 
partisan, that is, it shall not ally it- 
self with any political party,” the 


words “and shall not support any can-|' 


didate fer political office.” ‘The pro- 
posal to add these words was finally 
defeated by a large majority. The 
Woman Suffrage Party everywhere 
else works only to defeat hostile can- 
didates, not to elect anyone, and the 
party in Massachusetts will do the 
same. 


WILL SAVE WOMEN TIME 


Mrs. Nathan Shows How Ballot Will 
Help Over-Burdened Women 








Mrs. Frederick Nathan of the Con- 
sumers’ League writes to Miss Agnes 
BE. Ryan: 

“I read with interest the letter 
from an anti-suffragist published in 
your column of The Woman’s Jour- 
nal of Feb. 24, and also your admir- 
able answer. There was one point, 
however, that I think you overlooked: 

“The anti-suffragist wrote: ‘I have 
a@ husband and children—economic 
conditions make it necessary for me 
to do some outside work to increase 
our income. This is a misfortune, 
although we are not suffering from 
it in this individual case. I am too 
busy to desire another care.’ I would 
like to suggest that one of the rea- 
sons that so many women are obliged 
to help increase the family income is 
that women have been paid a lower 
wage for their work than men have 
received for the same work, and this 
has tended to drag down all the 
wages to a lower level. Men have 
been able in certain trades to keep up 
the standard of wages, mainly 
through the medium of their Trade 
Unions. These unions are powerful 
very largely because the members 
have the power of the ballot. Legis- 
lators are ready to give a listening 
ear to their demands, and they have 
been able to secure shorter hours, 
and—in the case of employees of the 
National Government or of the State 
or municipality—a legal eight-hour 
working day. But Women’s Trade 
Unions, just because the members 
are not political factors, have not had 
as great an influence with our legis- 
lators. The Woman’s Trade Union 
League has co-operated with the Con- 
sumers’ League during the past few 
years, endeavoring to secure shorter 
hours for women in cannery estab- 
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ARE YOU SUBSCRIBING TO A MAGAZINE 


FORM OF BEQEUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
the sum of $........ «++++.+-principal 
and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
tion of the cause of woman suffrage. 
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stores; but the opponents of the 
measures—the men interested in can- 
neries, factories and the Retail Dry 
Goods Association—have had _ far 
greater influence with our legislators. 
Carroll D. Wright, at one time chief 
of the Labor Department in Wash- 
ington, said: ‘The lack of direct po- 
litical influence constitutes a power- 
ful reason why women’s wages have 
been kept at a minimum.’ 

“So, if women were not disfran- 
chised, perhaps they would have 
greater influence in bringing about 
better economic conditions, so that 
‘many of the women would not be 
obliged to do work outside of the 
home in order to increase the family 
income. If the man of the household 
be the breadwinner, he should be able 
to earn a living wage; if the woman 
be self-supporting or the support of 
the household (as she often is), she 
should be able to earn a living wage. 

“Women’s wages and children’s 
wages are too often recognized as the 
standard wage, and men, therefore, 
find it difficult to support a family. 
If women had the power to express 
their opinion at the polls, they might 
be better able to remedy present 
economic conditions: long hours of 
work, short seasons of work, low 
‘wages, high cost of living (due to cold 
storage scandals, illegal methods of 
trusts, middlemen protected by poli- 
ticians, etc.). 

“Let the anti-suffragist ponder over 
‘this phase of the subject. 

“We suffragists believe that depos- 
iting our registered opinions in the 
ballot-box will not add to our cares 
and burdens, but will be the most 
direct means of lessening some of 
them.” 

SUFFRAGE POSTPONED 
IN MARYLAND 





In Maryland, Delegate Campbell 
added to his suffrage bill a clause 
whereby all present voters were to 
retain the right to vote, but all admit- 
ted hereafter, men or women, were 
to be able to read and write and to 
have a small prcperty qualification. 
After the big hearing on the State- 
wide bill, already described in our col- 
umns, a hearing was given to the pe- 
titioners for a limited suffrage for the 
women of Baltimore and Easton, and 
then another hearing to the Antis, 
who made some very absurd argu- 
ments, if they were correctly report- 
ed in the press. The State-wide bill 
was defeated, 74 to 18, after a long 
and stormy debate, during which the 
galleries were packed with ladies. 
Many converts to woman’s ballot have 
been made, and the suffragists will at 
once begin preparations to renew the 
fight. 





The Mayor and City Council of Elli- 
cott City, Md., have decided to draft 
a bill providing for a commission form 
of government and giving the women 
the right to vote. 

California women, the infants in the 
woman’s family of voters, will be the 
first in the United States to have an 
dent. The Presidential primary law! 
passed both houses of the California 
Legislature in extra session not long 
since. Six other States where wom- 
en do not vote have passed laws con- 
ferring the same privilege upon men 
voters. 

Miss Anne Fitzhugh Miller of Ge- 
neva, N. Y., passed away last week in 
Boston, where she was temporarily 
staying. This news will sadden thou- 
sands of hearts. Miss Miller and her 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
had been pillars of the Ontario Co. 
W. S. A., and their beautiful home at 
Lochland had hospitably sheltered re- 
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If so, order it through our agency. 
sion is used for suffrage. 
to any and all magazines. 


A WAY TO HELP SUFFRAGE WITHOUT PAYING AN EXTRA CENT 


SEND ORDERS TO 
ELIZABETH POPE, Chairman of Subscription Bureau 
National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


17 
; 


The commis- 
We take subscriptions 
Club Rates Furnished. 





Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Compiled by Anna H. Shaw, Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony. 


A book of woman suffrage readings 
and recitations. 
Price, 50 cents. 
Order from The Woman's Journal 











SPEND YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
NILSON TOUR 


Leaves on “Cameronia” June Ist from 

New York. . 

Takes in Scotland, England and Scandi- 
navia, return via Continent. 


Write for Itineraries and rates. 


NILS NILSON 


Passenger and Tourist Agency 
127 South Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ADVERTISING 


When writing to the ad- 
vertisers be sure to say, “I 
saw it in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 

















IMPORTANT NOTICE 





We must again remind our friends 
that all business communications 
should be addressed to The Woman’s 
Journal, not to Miss Blackwell; and 
also that money should be sent in 
checks or postal orders; if sent in 
greenbacks or stamps, it is at the 
sender's risk, and many letters with 
such enclosures have lately been lost 
in the mail. 


WHAT TO READ 


The N. A. W. S. A. is bringing out a 
monthly bulletin of “What to Read on 
Suffrage,” a list of the articles on our 
question appearing in the current 
magazines, and also of serviceable 
books for suffragists, and of home 
and foreign periodicals devoted to 
votes for women. 





IN THE MAGAZINES 





Addams, Jane. A new conscience 
and an ancient evil. McClure’s Maga- 
zine. New York. March. What 
woman's suffrage does in remedying 
the social evil. 

Aflalo, F. G. Diana of the high- 
ways. Living Age. Boston. March 
2. Woman in the field of travel and 
exploration. 

Curwood, James Oliver. 
a Man or woman has to marry. 


The chance 
Les- 





opportunity to vote directly for Presi-| 





formers for three generations. It is 
hard to think of Lochland without 
them. Their high ideals and earnest | 
devotion to truth were an inspiration | 
to’ all who knew them; and to The 
Woman’s Journal they were steadfast 
and generous friends. Miss Miller’ 





cause of death was dropsy. 


lie’s Weekly. New York. Feb. 29. 
Dix, Dorothy. Mirandy on being a 
woman. Good Housekeeping. New 
York. March. 
The obligations of woman. Har- 
per’s Weekly. New York. March 2. 
Spencer, Anna Garlin. Pathology 


of women’s work. Forum. New York. 
March. 
Elizabeth J. Sherwood. 





The legislative hearing on woman 
suffrage in New Jersey is set for 
March 12. The suffragists will go to 
Trenton in a special car, which will be 
decorated with suffrage mottoes and 
banners. Mrs. Clara Bewick Colby 
has spoken in a number of New Jersey | 
towns within the past few days. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper is giving 
two drawing-room lectures in Wash- 
ington. On March 8 she speaks at the | 
home of Mrs. Arthur J. Parsons, and 
on March 15 at The Castle, the home| 
of Mrs. John B. Henderson. Between | 
these dates Mrs. Harper will address | 
the Congressional Committees at the 
hearing of the National Association, | 
and will lecture in the Hotel Dewey, 
whose guests are principally senators 
and representatives. She will also! 


week’s stay in that city. 








HALLS TO LET 


200 Huntington Avenue 
Opposite Norway Street 

Three beautiful halls with rooms 
connected. Especially suited for 
lodge rooms, concerts, dances, 
school purposes, meetings, recitals, 
etc. Three studios. Also a ban- 
quet hall, 

Apply on premises or to 


M. H. GULESIAN 
St. James Theatre, 239 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston 























MUSIC 


MUSIC is a weekly publication that 
ought to be in every home where 
++ 


there is any interest in musical mat- 
ters. 
It is full of news and well-written, 
authoritative essays and _ reviews. 
Prof. Sleeper, of Smith CoHege, con- 
ducts a “Problems and Suggestions” 
department that is of value to every 
music student. 

The front covers form a_ veritable 
art gallery of people famous in some 
branch of the musical art. Most of the 
pictures are made especially for us 
and will not appear elsewhere. 


REAL NEWS 
IMPARTIAL CRITICISM 
HUMAN INTEREST 
“Every Issue an Editien de Luxe” 


Two Dollars the year. Fifty-two 


Weekly Issues. 





MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sigrid A. Johnson 
—: GOWNS :— 


Evening Gowns a specialty 


Style, fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed 


673 Boylston Street, Gill Bldg. 
Tel. B. B. 1471-M 
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Scottish Terriers 


Offered as companions. Not 
given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 








NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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EASTER POST CARDS 


In color, The Awakening of Woman. 
Price, 3 for 10 cents; $2.00 per 100 
Address Post-card Secretary, Equal 


Suffrage League, 800 E. Broad Street, 
Richmond, Va. 











The Pittsburg Sun turned its leap- 
year edition of Feb. 29 over to the 
Equal Franchise Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. The women edited the 
whole paper; Miss Euphemia Bake- 
well started the press; and afterwards 
the women sold the paper. They got 








out a magnificent woman's edition 
that shows what a band of able wom- 
en were enlisted in the effort. 

Much interest has been aroused by 
the equal suffrage campaign in New 
Hampshire, which is becoming more 
vigcrous from day to day. The pros- 
pect for success is regarded as so en- 
couraging that a Western newspaper, 
published in one of the enfranchised 


had been ill for some. weeks. The) give other suffrage talks during her | States, refers to it as “a ray of light 
in darkest New England.” 



































































































































































HOW TO BEGIN TO SEL 





Instructions to Enterprising Suffragists Who Want to Sell The Woman's 


~ Journal on the Streets, Making 


—_—_ 


So many inquiries about selling 
papers on the streets are being re- 
ceived from suffragists that we are 
publishing a set of leaflets on the sub- 
ject. The substance of the first one 
is given here: 

1. Decide that you love the cause 
enough to want to sell the national 
suffrage paper on the streets. 

2. Find at least one other person 
who is willing to undertake the work 
with yeu. 

3. Find out if you will be permit- 
ted by the police authorities to sell 
The Woman's Journal on the street on 
Saturday afternoons. You will prob- 
ably find that if you are of age, you 
can sell without a permit or license; 
but if the policeman thinks you are 
obstructing the traffic he can ask you 
to “move on.” In that case you sim- 
ply take another corner. Generally 
the policemen are very friendly and 
never interfere with us. 

4. Order as many Journals for each 
Saturday as you think you can sell. 
Give the order early enough to have 
the papers reach you on time. 

5. When you order your papers or 
der a Woman’s Journal newsy bag. 
Do not be afraid of it; it is bright yel- 
low. 

6. Decide at what hour you are to 
begin to sell. 


Money and Advertising the Cause 

7. At the appointed time, in com- 
pany with the other newsy or newsles, 
start “out, wearing your bag of papers 
and having change in the change 
pocket of the bag. 

8. Dress warmly, so that you will 
not run any risk of catching cold or 
being uncomfortable.. Sweaters, over- 
shoes, woolen tights and fur gloves 
are recommended. 

9. Expect to be gazed at. Expect 
every boy to laugh and shout “Votes 
for Women” at you, Expect to see 
amazement written all over the taces 
of your friends and acquaintances. 

10. Go straight ahead, not grimly 
but courageously and with the best 
faith of the ages in your soul. Take 
the stand you have decided upon and 
hold up a paper so that the upper half 
of the first page shows. Begin to call 
“Woman’s Journal, five cents a copy, 
all about the suffrage movement,”— 
and you are launched! 


If you have not been able to bring 
yourself to this kind of propaganda 
work, if you have doubts about its 
advisability, if you think it is not dig- 
nified, or if you think it does not pay, 
you will find these leaflets of especial 
interest. Send for them and discuss 
the project with other suffrage work- 
ers. Agnes E. Ryan. 








SUFFRAGE PLAYS GIVEN 
IN THE GRANITE STATE 


Successful Meetings Addressed By 
Miss Shaw and Mrs. Jenks—Much 
Activity 
Under the auspices of the Campaign 

Committee of the Concord BE. §S. A,, 

Miss Shaw, the National President, 

and Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks filled their 

series of dates as announced in The 

Woman's Journal last week, with very 

successful meetings. 


Two suffrage plays, “How the Vote 
Was Wen” and “Lady Geraldine’s 
Speech,” were given lately by the 


Portsmouth Equal Suffrage League in 
Association Hall. The Portsmouth 
Chronicle’ says: available 
seat was taken, and it was necessary 
to bring in many more, and then all 
of the standing room was taken. Be- 
tween the plays short addresses were 
made by Miss Martha S. Kimball and 
Miss Mary N. Chase, State president. 
Both plays were very well presented, 
and they greatly delighted the large 
audience.” 

Literature was distributed and the 
suffrage petition circulated. The 
Portsmouth League is now preparing 
to have these plays given in nearby 
towns. It also sent Pref. George Ray 
Wicker of Dartmouth College to ad- 
dress the recent Y. M. C. A. Business 
Men’s Supper. 

At the meeting of the Merrimack 
County Pomona Grange at Northfield 
on March 1, State Lecturer Andrew L. 
Felker made an earnest address in 
favor of woman suffrage. Rev. H. C. 
Ives said, “I come not to brace up a 
dying cause, but to help you to the 
band wagon.” Fifteen men joined the 
Men’s Equal Suffrage League, and 49 
men and women signed the petition 
for the submission of the question to 
the voters. 

Under the auspices of the Andover 
E. S. A. Rev. Henry C. Ives addressed 
a gcod company of people March 2 in 
Good Templars’ Hall, Wilmot Flat. 
Mrs. Susan W. Ives presided. Re- 
marks were made by Mr. James T. B. 
Ives. Music was furnished by Miss 
Ola Morey of Wilmot Fiat. 

Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks spoke before 
the Manchester Central Labor Union 
on March 3. 

Mrs. Winston Churchill is suffering 
from a severe cold, and is thus in- 
capacitated for a while from the suf- 
frage work in which she is so much 
interested. 


“Every 


OVERTAXES OFFICE 


(Continued from Page 73) 





nor time for any work other than the 
preparation of the affidavits of regis- 
tration. The compilation of the work 
done by the deputy registrars has 
been neglected, and the volume of 
business is increasing daily. 

The public interest in registration is 
perhaps best illustrated by a compari- 
son of the totals of enrolment for 
Wednesday and Thursday. The New 
Era Club and other women’s organiza- 


tions made a _ registration field-day 
effort Wednesday. The result was a 
total registration of 1,528 electors, of 
whom 880 were women. 
Large Total Registration 

No special or crganized effort was 
made Thursday, but 1,826 electors 
were enrolled, of whom 550 were wom- 
en. The solid lines maintained in the 
big registration room yesterday indi- 
cated a greater total and even a 
larger percentage of women. 

More Women Expected Soon 
Inclusive of yesterday’s enrolment, 
the registration for the year is ap- 
proximately 10,000. Of that number 
approximately 3,500 are women, The 
ratio of the women to the whole num- 
ber of enrolled electors will increase 
steadily but slowly for a little more 
than a month. Then the law which 
does away with the prescribed dis- 
clesure of age will go into effect, and 
it is believed that thereafter the num- 
ber of women enrolled will be far in 
excess of the number of men up to 
the time registration closes for the 
presidential primary. 





CAMPAIGNING IN WEST- 
ERN MASSACHUSETTS 





Nothing could denote the progress 
equal suffrage has made in Massa- 
chusetts during the past year, to a 
greater extent than the results of a 
recent campaign in Pittsfield. Miss 
Alice Carpenter and Miss Eleanor 
Garrison were sent to the western 
part of the State for the purpose of 
arousing interest in votes for wom- 
en. A few letters had been sent in 
anticipation of this visit, but other- 
wise no preparations had been made. 
The Pittsfield suffragists, with a few 
exceptions, proved rather faint heart- 
ed; three, however, came nobly to the 
rescue; two offered their houses to 
meetings and one a church, thus 
enabling about 350 people to hear the 
gospel preached. Beside that, the 
Carpenters’ Union threw open its 
doors and finally between three and 
four hundred gathered in Municipal 
Hall for a mass meeting at which 
Miss Eugenia B. Frothingham, Miss 
Margaret Foley and Mrs. R. Y. Fitz- 
gerald *spoke. 

Other successful meetings were 
held at Lee, Adams, Stockbridge and 
Williamstown. In all 1500 people 
were reached, not to mention those 
who read the full daily reports of the 
speeches in the local papers. Suffrage 
literature was distributed freely and 
as many as 75 petitions were left to 
be signed and sent to delinquent leg- 
islators. ‘ 

Such success would have been im- 
possible a year ago. Massachusetts 
already feels the effect of the general 
interest in suffrage aroused through- 
out the country, but also the local in- 
terest caused by the campaign trip 
taken last fall. People want to hear 
about Votes for Women whether they 
know it or not. A. C. 





The Men’s Club of the South Con- 





gregational Church of Brockton will 


Carpenter and Mrs. William Tilton 
will speak in favor of suffrage. Mrs. 
Henry White of Brookline and Mrs. 
Frank Foxcroft of Cambridge will pre- 
sent the views of the opposition, 
There will be an opportunity for ques- 
tions. 

On March 11, Miss Margaret Foley 
will speak in Salem for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Stationery 
Firemen at Local 101. On March 17 
Miss Foley will speak before the 
North Shore Lodge, No. 749. 

On the afternoon of March 13 a suf- 
frage tea will be given at the home 
of Mrs. D. N. Little, 27 Chestnut 
street, Salem. Miss Alice Carpenter 
and Mrs. Mary Tilton will speak. 

On March 18 Miss Foley will speak 
before the Salem Central Labor Union; 
delegates from every labor organiza- 
tion in Salem will be assembled. 

On March 18 Miss Sylvia Pankhurst 
will speak in Salem at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall. 

On March 19 Miss Pankhurst will 
speak in Brockton at the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, the best hall in the city. There 
will be a mass meeting. The ushers 
will be young women in white with 
Votes for Women sashes and badges. 





W. P. U. SUFFRAGE TEA 





Effects of Votes in the Hands of Wom- 
en Explained By Walter Herrick 





Walter Herrick, ex-Assemblyman 
from the 22d district, was the speaker 
of the afternoon at the Woman's Po- 
litical Union Sunday afternoon at the 
usual reception and tea at the Head- 
quarters, 46 East 29th street, New 
York. 

Mr. Herrick, in the course of his 
speech for suffrage, said it would raise 
the standard of political competition 
if women had the vote. 

“Five per cent. of citizens now par- 
ticipate actively in elections,” said 
Mr. Herrick. “If women had the right 
to vote, it would make all classes of 
voters more careful. Just as in busi- 
ness offices, before women worked in 
them, men were often careless about 
behavior, speech and attire, so in poli- 
tics a man will be more careful when 
he knows a good weman’s eyes are 
upon him.” 

Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, vice- 
president, made an eloquent suffrage 
speech, in which she said that it is 
surprising that any legislator should 
so far forget the lessons of history as 
not to realize that there are times 
wben the great law of human rights 
is more impcrtant than any statute 
men have passed. 

Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forest told of 
the progress of the plans for the 
parade, which already has more 
pledges signed than on the day before 
last year’s parade, and there is still 
two months’ time left in which to gain 
recruits. H. H. D. 


A CORRECTION 





Mrs. M. L. T. Gannett writes from 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

“In The Woman’s Journal of Feb. 
24 is a statement which is quite mis- 
taken as to its facts, founded, un- 
doubtedly, on an erroneous report 
which appeared in a Rochester paper. 

“The Dean of Women at Rochester 
University did not speak to the stu- 
dents on “Why I am an Anti-Suf- 
fragist.. She assures me that she 
did not, and that the reporters re- 
sponsible for the tale are much cha- 
grined at their error, 

“On Monday or Tuesday preceding 
‘Miss Anthony’s birthday, the wife of 
one of the college professors, Mrs. 
Burten—leader of our local ‘Antis’— 
did speak to the women students. On 
Miss Anthony’s birthday, at the invi- 
tation of the President of the Univer- 
sity and the Dean of Women students, 
I spoke in honor of Miss Anthony, and 
was most cordially received. Very soon 
the wife of another professor, Mrs. 
Wathey, an ardent suffragist, is to 
speak for suffrage before the women 
students. Where all has been so en- 
tirely fair I am sure you will wish to 
know the facts. 

“I should add that it is not quite in 
consonance with the facts nor fair to 
four other women, who worked hard 
in the matter and raised $40,000 of the 
$50,000 required for the entrance of 
the women students, to give so large 
a share in this opening to the An- 
thonys. The last six thousand were 











Te Woman's Journal Readers:— 
We beg to announce that we are print- 


ers of many well known among 
them ‘‘ 7ie Woman's Journal." If have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along 
Open day and night. 


E. L. Grimes Company 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENTS 











Independent women 
investors are realizing 
the value of our shares 


and in consequence we 
have only a few remaining 
unsold. We want to have 
you learn about the BEST 
income producer, for the 
longest time of any investment with 
which you are familiar: our DIXIE 
PECAN GROVES. PAPER 
SHELL PECANS ARE BEING 
USED SO MUCH THAT AT 
PRESENT THEY ARE BRINGING 
$1 PER POUND AT THE TREE, 
WITH THE DEMAND MANY 
HUNDRED TIMES THE AVAIL- 
ABLE SUPPLY. WE DO NOT 
FIGURE MORE THAN 35 CENTS 
PER POUND. 

Let us send you our booklet, “A Royal 
Income from the King of Nuts,” so 
that you may learn something of our 
investment and what other people know 


about a safe yet profitable place to 
put your surplus. 


E. W. DENNISON 


132 North Grove Street 
East Orange, N. J. 
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JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 
An Ideal Summer Vacation would ‘be our 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, adding the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars. 
Address 

Cc. W. JACOBS, Drawer “J,” 
Rock Valley, Ia. 








gathered in by a splendid effort of 
Susan’s at the very last, but there had 
been three years of persistent effort 
on the part of these other women. 
You know, I am sure, that I would be 
the last to minimize anything done by 
those noble sisters, whom I love and 
honor.” 

We must all be glad that the facts 
were not as the Rochester paper re- 
ported them. A. 8. B. 


SHALL WE EAT TO LIVE 
OR LIVE TO EAT? 





One of the greatest problems of the 
day is, “What kind of food shall I eat 
to make me strong and keep me 
well?” 

Beside this vital question, others, 
such as, “Shall Roosevelt or Taft be 
nominated,” “Shall capital punish- 
ment be abolished,” “Shall Boston 
have a greater harbor,” all pale into 
insignificance. 

This is true, because in order to 
work and accomplish, men and women 
must eat. Without proper body and 
brain-building nourishment, no one is 
fit to do the world’s work. 

Some years ago people didn’t give a 
great deal of thought to what they put 
into their stomachs. if they pleased 
their taste and satisfied their hunger, 
that was all they thought necessary. 
Modern thought, however, is different. 
Please the taste, if you can, but make 
that secondary. By all means, satis- 
fy the food-demands of your body and 
brain. 

This trend is largely due to recent 
publicity given to the pure food move- 
ment. Our government has set a 
standard to which all marketed food 
products must conform. Physicians 
have learned that it is better to pre- 
vent disease ‘han te cure it, so they 
are recommending proper nourishment 
and doing away, to a large extent, 
with the use of drugs. 

Years ago, there was a man practis- 
ing his profession in Boston. He was 
a thinker, a generation ahead of his 
time. He realized the need of proper 
food and preached his doctrine to the 
, world. 
| Many scoffed at his ideas—called 
’him a “dreamer” and “food crank.” 
| But history records that other great 
thinkers have been jeered at, too. 
Luther was a fool, Columbus an eccen- 
tric and Sir Isaac Newton was crazy. 





DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL 





EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 
i b 

arm ie ei 
- Suffrage Program composed 


HUMOROUS 6ENATE SCENES 
Entitled 


“ 
MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 
For circulars, terms and dates 
address 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 
600 W. 192d S.., New York City 











PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKOE 
Everywhere Most Popuiar 
Zv cents aud this 

coupon will buy a 
regular 36c can at 
your grocer’s or at 
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ILLINOIS EQUAL 
SUFFRACE ASSO. 


038 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
publishes the following literature: 


. 

. 
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+ 

- 
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’ “Bridget’s Sisters,” a suffrage 
7 play; per copy...... 
; “Why,” a two-page leafiet; 

. per thousand............$2.00 
» “Shall Men Vote?” leaflet; 

‘ per thousand.......... . -$2.50 
» Illinois Chronology, leaflet; 

: per thousand............$2.50 
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Mayors of Five States; per 
Peres: .. -$2,00 
Bible on Woman Suffrage; 
per copy...... 
Laws of Lllinois; per copy. .10c 
“Mr. Lex,” in paper covers; 
ee AS ee coocetle 
Handsome crepe paper, yel- 
low-bordered suffrage nap- 
kins; per thousand... ..$4.00 
Per hundred...... sbaSbe0 
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TO LET. 
APARTMENT on Newbury Street, two 
rooms, with kitchen and bath, to be let 
(completely furnished) for six months 
from April 1, by a lady leaving Boston 
for ee summer. Telephone Back Bay 
3023-W. 


So thought their contemporaries. 
Were Dr. William L. Johnson alive 
today, he would be a great leader in 
the modern pure focd movement. But 
like many others who have gone be- 
fore, he didn’t live to see the full re- 
sults of his idea. His daughter, how- 
ever, is carrying on his work efficient- 
ly and effectively. 

Dr. Johnson knew that whole wheat 
is the best all-round food a person can 
eat. But he knew also that in order to 
do its work in the best way, it must 
be prepared so as to compel proper 
mastication. Without mastication, no 
food can be digested. And without di- 
gestion, assimilation is impossible. 
Educator Crackers are the result of 
Dr. Johnson's idea. They contain all 
the nourishing elements of the whole 
wheat berry, prepared in most con- 
venient form for every-day consump- 
tion. And they’re baked just hard 
enough to make mastication neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Johnson realized the great tend- 
ency of people to satisfy their taste 
rather than their physical and mental 
needs. So he resolved to make Educa- 
tor Crackers as attractive in flavor as 
they were nutritious. And he made 
them so delicious and dainty that even 
the most finical would eat them with 
relish and pleasure. 

Norah Johnson Barbour tis _ her 
father’s successor. She is a great 
woman with a great personality. Her 
father’s views on the food-needs of 
humanity have been handed down and 
are a part of her very life. 

She is making Educator Crackers 
today as her father made them twen- 
ty-six years ago, strictly and sacredly 
maintaining his standard of pure food 
excellence. 

A great worker in the cause of phy- 
sical and mental development of the 
masses—through the every-day use of 
wholesome, nutritious food—yet she 
finds time to think and speak along 
the lines of better government, equal 
rights and other public questions. 





The constituticnality of the Tlinois 
law limiting women’s hours of labor 
is being attacked by the hotel men 
in the courts. 


Senator Works of California has in- 
troduced in the U. S. Senate a resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Federal Constituticn, forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. 


Jane Addams spoke recently in 
Galesburg, Ill., to a crowded audience, 
presided over by a professor of Lom- 
bard University. At the close the 
people asked questions for three quar- 
ters of an hour One question was 
what effect the colored women’s vote 
would have cn the temperance ques- 
tion. A colored woman in the andi- 
ence spoke up and said that women 
of her race had suffered so much from 
liquor that they would ali vote for 
temperance—a statement which was 
received with great applause, 
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forces anid stop the rioters, the streets 
were covered with shattered plate- 
glass, which had once been the show 
windows of stores. . 
One hundred and fifty women were 
dragged to the police stations by po- 
lice or indignant merchants. Many 
others escapéd. All those arrested 
were released during the evening on 
bail. 
Raid Was Thoroughly Organized 
It was a window-breaking expedition 
solely, and thoroughly organized. 
Hundreds of windows in famous 
shops, Government offices, and clubs 
were wrecked by the suffragettes. 
The. damage will aggregate many 
thousands of dollars. The losses, 
however, will not all fall upon the 
shop keepers, as many of the Show 
windows, especially the costly ones, 
were eovered by insurance. Some 
shop keepers, who saw the storm com- 
ing, were able to close their shutters 
and barricade their shop doors. ‘ 
Centred at Trafalgar Square 
The trouble centred about Trafalgar 


t 


dred thousand dollars. 





at over a hun- 


When the police recovered from the 


attack the streets were littered with 
broken plate glass, and 148 women, in- 
cluding the militant Mrs. Pankhurst, 
were arrested and taken to the Vine 
Street Jail, where they were charged 
and released on bail. 


After the Battle 
But what has demoralized the police 


is the fact that after being bailed out 


he mild looking but determined Mrs. 


Pankhurst attended a meeting cf suf- 
fragettes at Queen’s Hall, with her 
daughter Christabel, where she re- 
peated her threats to cause still more 
trouble at Monday night’s demonstra- 
tion, threats 
cheered by all the women present. 


which were heartily 


“Invincible Determination” 
It is this invincible determination 


to cause still more and graver trouble 
which has nonplussed the authorities. 
It was instantly decided at Scotland 
Yard that the most extraordinary pre- 
cautions should be taken to meet next 
Monday's threatened demcnstration at 
Westminster. 
drafted from the suburbs of London 


Policemen will be 


and do-| having been sentenced for a term, is 


Square, where the big steamship com- 
panies have their passenger offices, 
and extended along the Strand east- 
ward and westward and up Regent 
street, Piccadilly and Oxford street, 
where are the fashionable jewelry and 
dry goods houses. 

Pandemonium broke out in the shop- 
ping district at the same time. Taxt!- 
cabs were the favorite vehicles of ap- 
proach used by the suffragettes, and 
large numbers of _ innccent-looking 
women were helped out of them by 
porters stationed in front of stores. 
There was no hesitation on the part of 
the women, once they reached the 
ground, and the porters were so be- 
wildered at seeing supposed customers 
produce bricks cr hammers and at 
hearing show windows crash that 
most of the women were able to lose 
themselves in the crowds before the 
guardians of the shops could collect 
their senses and restrain them. 

Those women who did not use taxi- 
cabs merely walked along the street, 
cracking or smashing windows with 
hammers, while crewds followed them, 
cheering or hooting. 

A Revolver Fired 

One woman fired a revolver shot 
through the window of the Colonial 
Office. The bullet smashed the win- 
dow, but hurt no one. 

The police. were wholly unable to 
deal with such a wholesale and wide- 
spread outbreak, and at least nine- 
tenths of the windew-attacking army 
escaped from the battlefield unmo- 
lested. 

The air was filled with sounds of po- 
lice whistles, yells, the slamming 
down of blinds, and shrieks of fright- 
ened female shoppers, punctuated now 
and then with cries of “Votes for wom- 
en.” Whenever a plate glass was 
shattered, there the crowd surged, and 
the employees of the shop were rushed 
to the street to pretect the show win- 
dows from being loeted. Not even the 
establishments of undertakers were 
spared. 

Quick and Systematic Work 

So systematically and quickly was 
the work of destruction accomplished 
that the affair was practically over 
before the police reserves could be 
called out. 

Thousands of Sightseers Turn Out 

Hundreds of extra policemen were 
on duty all night, protecting the dam- 
aged buildings, while thousands of 
sightseers tramped the streets in the 
early evening to view the havoc 
wrought by the women. 

Will Keep On 

The suffragette leaders declare that 
it is their purpose to continue their 
campaign of window breaking until, 
like the coal miners, they force the 
Government to take up their claims 
for suffrage in order to protect busi- 
ness interests. 

The Police Demoralized 

A despatch to another paper says: 

London, ‘March 1.—Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst and her army of militant 
suffragettes have certainly succeeded 
in terrifying London and demoralizing 
the police. 

While Scotland Yard was placidly 
preparing for the suffragette outbreak 
which was advertised to take place at 
Westminster next Monday, hundreds 


gratings fixed. 


to reinforce the Westminster men, and 


there will be an extra large mounted 
force. 


Many Male Sympathizers 
What makes the matter really seri- 


ous is that the Women’s Social and 
Political Union now includes a large 
number of male followers. 


A remarkable thing about this even- 


ing’s raid was that it was over in a 
few minutes, but in that period the 
Strand, Regent street, Oxford and 
Bond streets and Piccadilly Circus 
looked like 
struck by dynamite. 
hundred windows were shattered, and 
great damage was done to goods in 
the shop windows. 


glass factory 
Upwards of five 


a plate 


The shopping quarter was suddenly 
plunged into twilight as the shop 
shutters were hurriedly fitted and 
Every unacccmpanied 
woman became the object of police 
suspicion. 

As one historian remarked, it might 
have been Queen Anne’s London on 
a night when the Mohawks were out. 

Mrs. Pankhurst kept hurling stones 
even after her arrest, and there were 
three missiles still in her handbag 
when she arrived at the police sta- 
tion. 

Among the prominent places the 
windows of which were smashed were 
the Canadian Pacific office, the Char- 
ing Cross pcstoffice, the Regent street 
postoffice, Duveen Brothers in Bond 
street, the Liberty Company in Regent 
street, Tiffany's in Regent street, and 
the Peter Robinson big dry goods es- 
tablishment in Oxford street. 





On March 2, according to the cable- 
grams, Mrs. Pankhurst was sentenced 
by the magistrate in the Bow Street 
Police Court to two months’ imprison- 
ment for her part in the window 
smashing. She said she intended 
to go further when she came out of 
prison, and that the suffragettes were 
prepared to go to the limit in order to 
show the Government that women 
were bound to secure the vote. 

Mrs. Tuke and Mrs. Marshall, who 
accompanied Mrs. Pankhurst in her 
attack, received sentence for the same 
pericd. Other prisoners were sen- 
tenced for periods of a fortnight to 
two months, but most of the 148 wom- 
en arrested were committed for trial 
at the London Sessions, as the damage 
committed by each exceded $25. 
About thirty cases were dealt with, 
the rest being adjourned. 

The attorney for the prosecution 
stated in court that the total damage 
done by the suffragettes in their stone 
throwing manifestations was estimat- 
ed at $25,000. On behalf of the Gov- 
ernment he declared that the time had 
arrived when the consideration which 
had been hitherto shown in connection 
with the suffragette raids could no 
longer be allowed. [This was a prepos- 
terous remark. From the first, the 
suffragists have been given much 
heavier sentences than those inflicted 
for similar offences on people who 
were merely drunk and disorderly.] 

The benches in court are said to 
have been filled with shopkeepers, 
who cheered the sentences. 





Despatches of March 3 say: 
Officials of Holloway Gaol, where 


of women tonight made a swift, secret| over a hundred suffragettes are under 
and carefully planned descent upon arrest, had a lively time today. While 
the business thoroughfares of the| the women were exercising in the pris- 
West End, smashing windows, hurling} on yard one suddenly shouted, “Where 
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kept separate from the others. 

For a few seconds there were loud 
cries for “Mrs. Pankhurst! Mrs. 
Pankhurst!” Then they sang the 
“Marseillaise” again and again. 

For some time the efforts of the at- 
tendants to check the demonstration 
were without avail, but at length the 
suffragettes were induced to return to 
their cells. 

Then the demonstration broke out 
again in another form. One woman 
broke the window of her cell and 
shouted, “Votes for women!” The 
noise of breaking glass was heard by 
the occupant cf the adjoining cell, and 
there the window was also broken. 
Soon in that corridor there were 
sounds of breaking glass in practical- 
ly every cell in which a suffragette 
was confined. 

The women then waved handker- 
chiefs through broken panes and sang 
the “Marseillaise” in unison. ‘This 
reached their comrades in the other 
wings, and here, too, windows were 
broken and the “Marseillaise” was 
sung. 

The demonstration continued for 
more than two hours. 

The noise of breaking glass and 
singing were plainly heard by passers- 
by, while the occupants of adjoining 
houses could see the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs through the brcken panes of 
the upper cells. 

A woman, who said she was a suf- 
fragette, attempted to set fire to the 
general postoffice late tonight. She 
was arrested. 


On March 4 the suffragettes made 
another demonstration. Six thousand 
police had been called out. While 
the women were vainly trying to break 
through the ccrdon of police about 
Parliament Square, 200 medical stu- 
dents organized a raid to break win- 
dows on the suffragette premises. 
Marching to the building occupied by 
the Women’s Press in Charing Cross 
road, where there was a big display of 
suffrage literature, they bombarded it 
with stones, smashing all the windows 
to an accompaniment of cheers from 
hocdlums in the street. 

Another band attacked the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Shop in Adam street, 
the Strand, smashing a big  plate- 
glass window and wrecking the front 
of the building. 

In the meantime, the suffragettes 
were opposed in all attempts to hold 
a meeting. The police had adopted 
elaborate precautions. Mounted po- 
lice were stationed at short intervals 
aleng the main thoroughfares leading 
to Parliament, while solid phalanxes 
of foot police lined the curbs. 

Long before the signal for the meet- 
ing to begin was given by the firing of 
a rocket from the suffragette - head- 
quarters at Clement Inn, a huge crowd 
filled Trafalgar Square, Whitehall 
and the adjacent streets. Notwith- 
standing the watchfulness of the po- 
lice, one suffragette succeeded in 
smashing half a dozen windows in the 
government offices. 

A woman chained herself to a tree 
in Whitehall, and, unable to remove 
the chain, the police uprooted the tree 
and carried both off to the police sta- 
tion. 

The aspect of the streets, not only 
about Parliament, but a ccnsiderable 
distance away, gave evidence of the 
extent to which the suffragettes have 
alarmed London. A large number of 
shops were closed and shuttered long 
before the usual time. Others not pro- 
vided with shutters were boarded up. 
Even in the city far from Parliament, 
banks and other big establishments 
were protected by shutters, or were 
boarded up and barricaded. 

Fifty women were arrested. The 
cablegrams do not report the arrest of 
any medical students. 





Despatches of March 4 say: 

The suffragettes began at dawn to- 
day a campaign of wanton outrage, 
which was intended to culminate in a 
mighty demonstration in the evening 
in Parliament Square. This part of 
the plan proved a fiasco, but during 
the morning and afternoon groups of 
wemen broke windows in the Minis- 
ters’ houses and shops throughout the 
West End and the House of Lords. 

Practically the whole police force of 
London was mobilized in the evening 
to prevent the Parliament Square 
demonstration. 

Uneasiness, not to say alarm, is 
growing through the metropolis. On 
every hand people are asking if the 
disorderly elements of this great city 





stones and brickbats, routing the po-| is Mrs. Pankhurst?” Mrs, Pankhurst, 
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‘THE PLEA OF THE © 
WOMEN 


By Katherine Parrott Gorringe 





Standing before you with suppliant 
h 8, 

Mothers and wives and daughters, we 
Sue for the justice long denied ;— 
Give us the vote that makes us free! 


She who went down to the gates of 
death, 

Joyful, to fling the life-doors wide, 

Mother of statesman, soldier, saint— 

Set this crown on her patient pride! 

She, your comrade, who steadfast 
stood 

Shoulder to shoulder, through storm 
and night, 

Held up your 
pealed— 

Grant her this prize of a well-fought 
fight! 


hands till victory 


Who trips laughing across your life, 


Light of your love, your soul made 
fair? 

Give her this pledge of a father’s 
faith, 


Flower o’ freedom to deck her hair! 


Mothers and wives and daughters, we, 

Shall we ask in vain, with suppliant 
hand? 

We, who are children of the free! 

We, who are builders in the land! 





WOMEN COME IN CROWDS 





San Francisco Girls and Grand- 
mothers Turn Out in Shoals to 
Register—A Merry Scene—Clerks 
Find Them More Polite Than the 
Men 


Further accounts keep coming in of 


the women’s large registration in San 
Francisco. The Daily News of that 
city says: 

“Register now” was the legend on 
large black and white banners that 
decorated the dozen automobiles of 
the New Era League that were dash 
ing about through the mud Wednes 
day persuading the unwilling voter, 


soothing the timid, and finally round- 
ing up the women by the score at the 
registration office. 

Registrar Zemansky from the hour 
of 8.30 paced his office like a per 
turbed floor walker in a department 
store, caught in the stress of an up 
paralleled bargain sale. There were 
easily 30 male registration clerks. 

Before noon there were 500 regis 
tered. A little more than half of this 
catch were women. Anxious to take 
a stand for the honor of their sex, in 
response to the gibes of the womer 
about the backward male voter, hun 
dreds of curious men who had not 
been near the registrar's office fo 
years hung about the halls watching 
the tides of femininity. 

“I’ve only had one lady this morn 
ing,” complained one clerk. “The 
ladies are much more polite. I'd 
rather register ladies any day.” 

As if to bear out his lament, the 
man who was registering at the next 
place, in response to a meek inquiry 
from a little white-haired old clerk, 
retorted, “Darned if I know what my 
district is. Find out. That’s what 
you're paid for.” 

There were no such gaps in the 
knowledge of the ladies. A large com- 
mittee from the New Era League, 
headed by Mrs. 
Mrs. Grace Blackwell Caukin, Mrs. 
Olivia Kingsland, Mrs. E. M. Henshaw 


and Mrs. John Connell, was there to 
guide the footsteps of the timid ladies 


to the clerk and to slip into their 
hands helpful lists of questions. 
Every type of femininity was repre- 
sented. There were loads of pretty 
shop girls fresh from the ribbon coun- 


ter. There were society ladies who 


drew up in limousines and registered 
with an air. One lady’s machine had 


broken down in the mud a block or so 
from the registrar’s office, and, drag- 


ging white broadcloth and sealskin 
and wearing white boots, she walked 
the necessary miry block and floated 
in with a distinct air of triumph. 


McKenzie Gordon, 


‘vorced him, wanted to know whether 
her former mistake was going to pre- 
vent her voting. Zemansky heard the 
prolix tale of her unhappiness, and 
finally persuaded her that she could 
register as “unmarried.” 

An experience meeting of the most 
exciting kind is on this afternoon at 
the St. Francis rooms of the New Era 
League. To the tinkle of teacups and 
consuming of macaroons, the club 
women all afternoon keep open house, 





OHIO MEN’S LEAGUE 
MAKES FINE START 


Enrolls at Outset Many Prominent 
Men—Will Petition Constitutional 
Convention for Votes for Women 








Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of 
the Ohio State University, is president 
of the Ohio Men's League for Woman 
Suffrage lately organized at the as- 
sembly rooms of the Chamber of Com- 
meree in Columbus. The other offi- 
cers are Rev. Dr. Theodore Irving 
Reese, rectcr of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, first vice-president; W. F. 
Rurdell, vice-president of the State 
Savings Bank and Trust Co., second 
vice-president, and Ernest Jaros of 
the Lazarus company, as_ secretary 
and treasurer. 

Judge Black of the Juvenile Court, 
fred Lazarus, Gen. H. A. Axline, Prof. 
J. Warren Smith, the weatherman; 
Prof. J. V. Denny, Pref. C. A. Bruce, 
Dr. James Recor, Rev. H. W. Kellogg, 
Rev. E. L. Rexford, Fred H. Tibbetts 
and others prominent in business and 
»~rofessional circles are already en- 
rolled in the Columbus League. Pe- 
titions addressed to the constitutional 
‘onvention asking that the question of 
qual suffrage be submitted to the 
voters will be circulated. 

“There are many men who, although 
they may not altogether believe in 
women’s suffrage, are fair-minded 
ough to see the justice of at least 
submitting the questicn to the people, 
ind that’s all the women are asking,” 
said Ernest S. Jaros, who presided at 
Triday night’s meeting. 

Miss Elizabeth Hauser of Cleveland 
ind J. W. Tannehill, delegate from 
Morgan County to the constitutional 
-onvention, addressed the meeting. 

“This constitutional convention 
must take notice of the fact that thou 
ands of women and girls are ccm 
elled to work in factories in this 
State; that there are thousands. of 
women paying taxes without any rep 
resentation in the government,” said 
Jelegate Tannehill. 

Answering the charge that women 
wouldn’t vote if given the opportunity, 
Tannehill cited statistics of eultured 
Maine, where men do the voting, and 
Colorado, where the women vote. “In 
1908,” said Delegate Tannehill 
“Maine, with one-fifth more population 
than Colorado, cast 106,000 votes, 
while in Colorado men and women 
cast 263,000 votes. Do they vote?”— 
Columbus News. 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes: 

“Mrs. A. Ross Read, whose husband 
is a member of the Constitutional 
Convention, with two lawyers, debated 
the suffrage question in Akron against 
three other lawyers. When they 
came to decide the matter, instead of 
deciding by judges, they put it to a 
popular vote. There were 140 who 
voted for our side and ten against. 
The papers gave a splendid account 
of this meeting, and named the strong 
points on our side of the question. It 


is waking up.” 


(Concluded) 





police force being occupied with the 


There were an unusually large num-| militant suffragettes. 


ber of elderly women, cheery, grand- 
motherly people, who seemed to be 


having a lark. 


with a black bonnet lined with purple 
velvet said perkily to the registrar 
when asked her age, “Seventy-eight 
and proud of it—proud of every year 
Three married grandchildren. 


of it. 


A socialist, because the socialists are| struction is carried out. 


going to do things for my great grand- 


children, mister.” 


Dominating the scene, answering 
ladies 


questions, steering agitated 
doorward, imperturbably good-natured 


shown by the fact 





is perfectly marvelous how this State 


ACRES OF BROKEN GLASS 


Whole thoroughfares present evi- 
dence of the inability of the authori-| “When all the women want him, sir, 
One little old woman|ties to preserve law and order. An| When all the women want him, 
example of rioting and destructicn has| 1€n Roosevelt will be the man, 
been set in a most obvious fashion. 
An incentive to looting on a grand|“When men-folks vote for President 
scale is presented by the care with| Who’ll be their candidate?” 
which any concerted scheme of de- 


The increase of public uneasiness is 


vening 

more suggestive of a city in the 
throes of revolution than the capital 
of a country with a _ constitution 
“broad based upon the _ people's 
will.” Hundreds of policemen were 
massed around the House of Parlia- 
ment Square. Double lines of foot 
and mounted men closed every ap- 
proach. Every public building was 
surrounded by police. All the firemen 
in the district were called out. 

Shop windows in the district were 

wired or bearded up. Every store in 
the Strand near Charing Cross was 
guarded by police. 
Nor was the spectacle presented by 
the public less extraordinary. From 
7 to 10 o'clock, when rain dispersed 
the crowds, an immense gathering of 
people filled the streets. Trafalgar 
Square was a huge sea of faces under 
the electric lights. People jolted each 
other in tens of thousands, swaying 
and surging in a great crowd cr break- 
ing into running groups, when the op- 
portunity came. Every window was 
filled with spectators—a vast multi- 
tude of witnesses of the spectacle of 
some hundreds of women trying to 
make a revolution. It was not a revo- 
lution, but it lcoked not unlike one. 





SHE FOUND A NEW WAY 
TO PREACH SUFFRAGE 





Young Nevada Woman Stamps “Votes 
for Women” All Over Her Partners 
at Masquerade 


The young married women of Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, lately got up a 
leap-year masquerade party at the 
rooms of the Washoe Club. The prize 
fer the most original costume went to 
Mrs. L. W. Clark, Jr., who appeared 
as an up-to-date suffragette. Being 
a real believer in woman's ballot, she 
had spent the whole evening distribut- 
ing suffrage literature, badges and 
buttons, and stamping “Votes for 
Women” all over the shirt-fronts and 
cuffs of the partners who thronged to 
dance with her. At the close, when 
everybody unmasked, she was called 
upon for a speech, and made a vigor- 
ous and witty plea fcr equai suffrage, 
which was received with thunders of 
applause. The rooms were brilliantly 
decorated, there was a large attend- 
ance, the men as well as the women 
enjoyed themselves hugely, and the 
whole affair was a great success. 





HUMOROUS 





“One o° de mos’ curiosest things 
about a fool,” said Uncle Eben, “is de 
way he'll hollow and git mad if you 
don't let him show off his misfor- 
tune.”"—Washington Star. 





An old lady up in Maine, when she 
was asked the whereabouts of her 
husband, replied: 

“If the ice is as thick as Henry 
thinks it is, he is skating; if it is as 
thin as I think it is, he is swimming.” 
—Lippincott’s. 





“Am I required to exchange wed- 
ding gifts in the department from 
which they were purchased?” 

“Not at all,” said the floorwalker. 

“Thank you. I would like to ex- 
change a rose jar for a frying pan.”— 
Washington Herald. 





Corporal (to soldier reporting 
sick): “What's the matter with you?” 
Tommy: “Pain in my abdomen.” 
Corporal: “Abdomen! Abdomen, in- 
deed! You don’t ’ave no abdomen; 
you ’ave a stomick. It’s only orficers 

what ’as abdomens.”—Punch. 





When All the Women Want It. 





By J. P. H. 





“When women vote for President 


will not take advantage of the whole} Who'll be their candidate?” 


“Why, Roosevelt, of good intent, 
When all the women want him.” 


Chorus: 


When all the women want him.” 


. 


“Why, Roosevelt, of good intent, 
When all the men-folks want him.” 


Chorus: 


that the Royal|“When all the men-folks want him, 
Academy’s winter exhibition has been 
closed, and that the public was re- 


,| quested to leave the British Museum! When all the men-folks want him.” 


ma’am, 
When all the men-folks want him, 
Then Roosevelt will be the man, 
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of Notorious School Board 


Rouses Women Teachers to Self-Defence 


dents 
acter, 





teacher whose 

She teaches in a 
standing. She is a college graduate and 
strives conscientiously to keep up-to-date 
and well informed and to give to her stu- 


woman can give. 
to the school and nothing in life is too 





N one of Boston’s suburbs lives a school 


per year is $900. 
school of good 


the best equipment, the finest char- 
the noblest inspiration that one 
She gives her best self 


good for her work. She is a good example of the teachers 


in Boston and suburbs. 
In another suburb 


lives one of this teacher’s pupils. 


He was fitted for éollege by this teacher. He owes the best 
part of his education, his best traits of character,—practi- 
cally all he is to this teacher. The former pupil is perhaps 


fifteen years his teacher’s junior. 


of the teacher. 


He is a voter, a free citizen. 


His salary’is double that 
He is a good 


example of the kind of pupils that this teacher and hundreds 
of others are graduating in the schools of Boston and 


suburbs each year. 


Bearing this type of teacher and this type of graduate 
—and their respective salaries—in mind, let us consider the 
latest development in the school situation in Boston. 

A bill has just been introduced into the Massachusetts 
legislature by the chairman of the present school board. 


It is a man’s bill. 


Its purpose is to undo all the work the 


women teachers have accomplished in regard to pensions. 
In 1908 the first pension bill was put through the legis- 


lature. 


retiring teachers. The 


Its purpose was to secure $180 as a pension for 


men teachers did not help. They 


considered $180 too insignificant to work for. The women 
believed it an entering wedge. 


In 1910 a new bill 


went through which established a 


permanent pension fund, fixing $600 as the maximum and 


$312 as the minimum for all retiring teachers. 


This was 


done in the face of strong opposition from the men, in- 


cluding the members of 


the school board. 


In 1912 one of the first acts of the re-elected school 
board was to pass an order prohibiting activity, directly or 
indirectly, on the part of teachers in legislation and political 
matters even when the legislation and political activity were 


in their own interest as teachers. 


ported to be a measure 


At the time this pur- 
aimed at preventing teachers, men 


and women, from influencing school elections. 
It has developed, however, that the prohibitive order 


had another aim. In 


February it was discovered that a 


bill had been presented by the chairman of the present 
school board, having for its purpose the undoing of the 
work of the women teachers in regard to pensions. In 
other words, this bill now pending is so constructed as to 


remove the maximum 


officials (largely men) a chance to consume the whole fund, 


limit and to give the higher paid 


thus endangering the whole pension fund. According to 
the pending bill each teacher will get as his pension 1-3 of 


his salary at time of retirement. 


This plan would compen- 


sate the highly paid officials on retirement at the expense 
of the poorly paid teachers, who are chiefly women. In 


other words, a retiring 


ary of $3,600 to $2,000 while an elementary teacher would 
get 1-3 of $1800 to $840. This gives all the advantage to the 
men, for men hold practically all of the well paid positions. 

It seems grossly unfair for the men teachers to take 
board, 
no women in the legislature, mo women’s votes back 
of the legislators, it looks as if it would be easy for the men 
to do the women out of the meagre pensions for which they 
have worked so heroically. The odds are especially against 
the teachers since the order has gone forth that teachers 
“shall not make political speeches, solicit or make contribu- 
tions for political objects, belong to any club or organiza- 
tion having political purposes, nor take active part in politi- 


this advantage. With 


master would receive 1-3 of his sal- 


no women on the school 


cal management or political campaigns.” 


There is, little need for the men teachers to “mix. in 
politics” for the reason that their interests are being looked 
after so carefully by the men of the school board. The men 
teachers are therefore absolutely safe under the new and 
obnoxious mandate because the school board itself gives 
all the good positions to men, simply because they are men, 
and because the school board presents a pension bill drafted 


especially in their favor. 


What does this mean to the community, what to the 
Are the women teachers asking anything un- 
They teach our young people and send them 
forth into the world as good citizens. 
are political nonentities. 


nation? 
reasonable? 


teachers get. 


of their own sex. 
free as servant girls. 


They ask for a small pension for their old age. When 
they got a pension provided for, which they share equally 
with the men, though the men would not help to get it, 
the men, through their school board of men only, decide 
to take it away, gobbling the whole thing up themselves! 
Isn’t this a clear case of downright selfishness fostered by 
women’s helplessness before the law and by the system 
of votes for men only? The pending bill is presented by 
men; it will be voted on by men elected by men, and while 
it affects the very livelihood of the women, they are for- 
bidden to say anything, or do anything about it. Who is 
so blind as not to see that a new regime of Votes for 
Women is needed in every state in the union to prevent 


wholesale selfishness ? 


Agnes E. Ryan. 


Go 


They, themselves, 
They must have expensive 
preparation for their work; they give up the best years 
of their lives and their best endeavors to their work. 
They have to work long hours for about half what men 
Simply because they are women, they are 
cut off from the best positions and the best salaries. They 
are humiliated constantly by being treated like menials in- 
stead of like public servants valuable to the state. 
get less in salary than good stenographers and bookkeepers 
In action and speech they are not as 


They 
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